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FOREWORD 

The Department of Defense is releasing for public use and research this multi- volume study 
giving the “MAGIC” or communications intelligence background of the 1941 Pearl Harbor 
disaster. In its review of classified records pursuant to E,0. 11652, the Department of Defense 
decided that it was in the public interest to declassify the intelligence which the U.S. obtained 
from the communications of its World War II enemies. This study contains a major part of 
the communications intelligence which the U.S. derived from intercepted Japanese commu- 
nications during 1941 . 

The documentation presented here is both voluminous and significant. The large volume of 
intelligence concerning Japanese secret plans, policies, and activities which U.S, cryptologic 
specialists produced will augment the information already available on Pearl Harbor from 
Congressional and other public hearings. Of particular importance in this study is the correla- 
tion of the intelligence with the discussions of Secretary of State Hull and Japanese Ambassa- 
dor Nomura in the critical months before Pearl Harbor. Scholars no doubt will find new chal- 
lenges in this voluminous intelligence information as they examine not only the decisions 
made by the U.S. but also the intelligence which influenced and occasionally prompted those 
decisions. 
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PREFACE 

By the fall of 1940 United States government cryptanalysts had solved some of the Japanese 
Foreign Office’s highest grade cryptographic systems. The interception, decryption and 
translation, on a current basis, of secret Japanese world-wide diplomatic messages then 
began. The information the United States derived from this source, designated MAGIC , 
was highly classified and closely guarded. It went to only a few of the highest-level United 
States officials. 

Included in MAGIC were dispatches between the Foreign Office in Tokyo and the Japanese 
Ambassador in Washington. Intelligence gained by the United States from these particular 
dispatches became especially important during the “talks” between the United States 
Secretary of State, Mr, Cordell Hull, and the Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura. Begun in February 1941 and lasting until the military forces of Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor, these talks proceeded in secret by agreement between the two sides. Their objective 
was to improve the rapidly deteriorating United States-Japanese relations. Held in Wash- 
ington, these talks usually took place in Mr. Hull's apartment or, by means of secret access, 
in the White House with the President himself. Secretary Hull's memoirs of these talks 
appear in the United States Department of State official history of that period, published 
in 1943; Papers Relating to The Foreign Relations of the United States , Japan 1931-1941, 
two volumes (GPO). 

During 1944, several members of the United States cryptanalytic organization began 
preparing a highly classified history of these critical United States-Japanese negotiations. 
They placed in juxtaposition an account of the talks from Mr. Hull's memoirs and the 
Japanese diplomatic messages available to the United States which were pertinent to those 
negotiations. The information so arranged became Part A of each of the five volumes in the 
series. Parts B and C contained dispatches dealing with Japanese espionage activities in 
the Western hemisphere and Japanese diplomatic relations world-wide, respectively. In- 
cluded in the appendix to each volume were the actual translated Japanese messages which 
had been used as the ‘basis for that particular narrative section. The compilers of this 
historical account completed the five volumes in 1946. In 1945, the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack used some of these translations, 
especially those of late 1941, as unclassified exhibits. 

A few explanations for the reader are in order. Occasionally in the text of a given trans- 
lation a series of dashes will occur. These blank spaces indicate that a portion of the original 
encrypted text was not intercepted, was garbled, or could not be decrypted. 

The date when each decrypted message was translated, e.g. t “TRANS 8-28-41”, shows 
the earliest date when this information could have been made available to that limited 
number of senior officials of the United States government authorized to receive this material. 
In this connection, the reader may wish to review the system of dissemination of MAGIC 
during this period, as published in the records of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Investigation of the Peart Harbor Attack (PHA) (see, for example. Volume 36, p. 22-23; 
Volume II, p. 5475). The Japanese diplomats of 1941 exchanged a large number of messages, 
and senior United States officials probably could not have read all these messages in their 
entirety. Which messages were actually seen by them and which were not are questions 
heyond the scope of this study. 

The date shown at the top right of the translation, it is important to note, is always the 
date assigned by the originator of the message. The time in hours and minutes is not 
available. An understanding of the world's time zones is essential, particularly for the period 




just prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor. Technical prohlems account for the differences 
which occur between the “day of origin” and “the day translated/' 

From time to time references are made to “Kana”. Kana refers to the system of notation 
for representing the Japanese language in terms of sounds rather than in written ideographs. 
This system consists of approximately fifty syllables: a, i, u, e, o, ka, ki, ku, ke, ko, etc. There 
is a symbol for each that may be used in written form. For example, ROOSEVELT in Kana 
becomes “RO-O-SU-BE-RU-TO.” These symbols are in contrast to the ideographic system, 
in which each character represents a unique meaning, rather than a sound. When the United 
States translator could not be certain of the name (place or person) he indicates this fact in a 
footnote as “Kana spelling/' 

The Department of Defense reviewed the original series of volumes for declassification and 
reissue in unclassified form. In this process the reviewers located many additional pertinent 
Japanese messages. They either integrated them at the appropriate places in the appendices 
or included them in the last volume of the series. Necessarily, there has been editing, 
cross-checking, clarification and supplementation. These five volumes, The ‘‘MAGIC" 
Background of Pearl Harbor, should best he viewed as a compilation of historical source 
materials — many of which have not been disclosed to the public before — and not necessarily 
as a definitive history of that tumultuous period. 

In the process of declassifying and re-publishing the original 1944 version of The “MAGIC" 
Background of Pearl Harbor , efforts were made to preserve as much of the original publica- 
tion as possible. The original style and format remain the same. Spellings of personal and 
place names are those of that period, except where some misunderstanding might arise. 
The text and decrypted messages still reflect the strong emotions of a nation at war. References 
to the enemy, now considered perhaps dated and quaint, were not always the most flattering. 
These references remain intact. Identifications of individuals are those given in the original. 

The re-published version respects the rights of privacy of individuals, business firms 
and soon. From time- to- time the footnote, “DoD Comment: Name withheld” will be seen. 

The original translations, decrypted by U.S. cryptanalysts in 1941, were heavily footnoted 
with cross references, identifying data, and clarifying information. In accordance with 
editorial practices of that time, these footnotes were placed at the end of the translation, 
regardless of the number of pages. Both the original 1944 versions and the declassified 
re-publication continue that editorial practice. 

Most of the technical processing details and symbols have been deleted. Such information, 
it is believed, would not only be superfluous and confusing to the reader, but would be of no 
historical value. Each of the first four volumes covers a particular period. Volume V contains 
supplementary and explanatory material, including an Index to all the volumes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The recent publication of State Department documents relating to the informal conversa- 
tions in 1941 between Secretary of State Hidl and the Japanese Ambassador, Admiral 
Nomura, has made it possible to review the story of their fateful meetings, which took place 
just before the outbreak of the American- Japanese War. ] The Hull- Nomura conversations 
were of tremendous importance, because on the shoulders of these two representatives, 
carefully chosen to guard their nations' best interests, rested for a time the responsibility for 
staving otf a war which had long seemed inevitable to most students of the Far East, The 
eventual failure of these discussions to achieve their purpose has changed in no way the 
significance of their contents. 

The Hull- Nomura conversations will acquire a still greater significance in the future w T hen 
historians of the American™ Japanese war begin to investigate the period immediately pre- 
ceding the catastrophe of Pearl Harbor. It should be pointed out here that United States naval 
and military authorities had a full appreciation of the value of these informal discussions 
while they were still in progress. For this reason, cryptanalysts of the United States devoted their 
attention to diplomatic dispatches emanating from the Japanese Embassy in Washington, and 
since they successfully deciphered many of these messages, it was possible to obtain a well- 
detailed picture of the Japanese viewpoint. This intelligence was made available to the proper 
authorities of the State Department all during the year of 1941, and was undoubtedly of great 
value to those charged with estimating the trend of future events. 

For the sake of those high authorities of the United States who need to know, it has been 
decided to combine in the same volumes both the evidence made available to the public in the 
State Department documents and the intelligence resulting from the decryption of secret 
dispatches in which Ambassador Nomura reported the results of each conversation with 
Secretary Hull. 

The present volumes are unusual in that they have been written within a few years of the 
events described, though derived from sources which are usually concealed for generations. 
Rarely is the opportunity given to scan the confidential records of rival diplomats as is 
possible in this instance. 



Tapers relating to the Foreign Relation of the United Slates t Japan 1931 -1941, 2 vols- T U.S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1943, II, 325 -795. Hereafter this volume will be referred to as S, D. , II. 
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CHAPTER I 
Preliminary Phase 

(February 14, 1941 - May 12, 194 1 ) A 
PART A— THE HULL-NOMURA CONVERSATIONS 

1. Political Background 

The year 1941 was important lor many reasons. World War II had been in progress for more 
than a year, and the Axis nations. Germany, Italy and Japan, had bound themselves to a 
strict, military alliance which had its formal beginnings in the Tripartite Pact of 1940. Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka’s New Year message for 1941 had stressed the Japanese-Axis 
“New Order” aims, and though Premier Fumimaro Konoye’s message had been more 
conciliatory in that it urged cooperation with the United States, his warning to the Japanese 
people to prepare for international pressure was also ominous . 1 

The United States was anxiously watching both the European scene and the activities of 
Japan in Asia, for there were grave fears that in the near future it would be necessary to enter 
the struggle against the Axis. Twelve hundred United States citizens were reported ready to 
leave Japan if a crisis occurred/ and emergency conferences were being held by Japanese 
national leaders prior to a session of Parliament in which Cabinet policies were to be ex- 
plained by Premier Konoye, War Minister Hideki Tojo, and Navy Minister Admiral Koshiro 
Oik aw a. 4 However, most- Americans were interested in the spectacular events of the 
European war, and only a few observers in the United States were conscious that an even 
more immediate danger was rising in the Far East. 

There were many signs of the approaching storm. As early as January 24, 1941, Secretary 
of the United States Navy, Frank Knox, had sent a letter to the Secretary of War, warning of 
the possibility of attack by the Japanese." Furthermore, Premier Konoye had been having 
Cabinet trouble with the extremists, though the House of Peers had followed the House of 
Representatives in agreeing to surrender debate rights and to grant full support to the 
Cabinet/' Thus, at the end of January, Premier Konoye, who had been thinking of resigning, 
now promised to remain at his post.' But in succeeding months, there were many who were 
dissatisfied with the Premier/ despite the fact that the Diet rushed through measures giving 
wide powers to the government/ It was evident that there was no unanimity in Japan on 
important policies, 11 ' and after the House of Representatives adjourned on May 13, 1941, 
there were many predictions of Cabinet changes. 11 



'For the convenience of the reader, chapter headings have been taken from the divisional arrangement of the 
Hull Nomura documents published by the State Department. 

Z N, Y. Times, Jan. 1, 1941, 15:6. 

Ybid., Jan. 10, 1941,4:2. 

4 N. Y. Times , Jan. 9, 1941, 10:6. 

'Report of Pearl Harbor Inquiry Roard T Justice Owen J, Roberts, Chairman, Section VII. 
b N. Y. Time$ % Jan. 24, 1941, 5:4. 

'lhid, t Jan. 28, 1941, 9:1 . 

Feb. 26, 1941,6:5. 

"Ibid., Feb, 17, 1941, 3:1. 

™Ibid„ Feb. 25, 1941,6:3. 
n Ibid„ Feb. 28, 1941, 5:1, 
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Navy Vice Minister Toyoda attempted at this time to calm public opinion by stating that 
the Japanese Navy was not menaced by the Pacific power of the United States, but the 
Nichi Nichi of Tokyo strengthened the positions of Japanese extremists by assuring its readers 
that Japan could destroy Singapore and Guam with a single blow. 1, Tokyo’s Asa hi warned 
Britain and the United States that a crisis was near, 1 and in Italy, Mussolini's mouthpiece, 
Gay da, predicted a Japanese- United States war in the Spring. 14 Meanwhile, the United 
States House of Representatives approved a huge fund bill providing for Pacific bases for the 
Fleet. 

Thousands of miles away across the Pacific, China had been at w T ar for several years. The 
lack of supplies, and the threat of inflation were robhing the Chinese of some of the tremendous 
vitality which had permitted them to oppose Japan for so long despite the loss of most of their 
industrial centers and communication facilities. Though many Japanese were anxious to 
avoid entrance into the European war and were desirous only of profiting from wartime trade, 
a strong group of nationalistic militarists were determined to win a dominant place in Asia for 
Japanese interests, even if it meant conflict w r ith the United States. Yet the official Japanese 
government was publicizing its desire to end the war in (Tina and to isolate the war in 
Europe. 

Despite these allegations of friendship, many sources of friction existed between Japan 
and the United States. While the troops of Chiang Kai-Shek w T ere making the Japanese in- 
vasion of their homeland very costly, American aid to China was growing in volume. At the 
end of 1940, fifty million dollars was loaned to China by the Export- Import Bank in Washing- 
ton, and a second loan of equal magnitude was contemplated for 194 U Another irritant affect- 
ing the Japanese was the gradual tightening of export control by the United States on such 
war materiel as iron and steel. 

On the other hand, the United States was alarmed at the efforts of Japan to create a 4i New 
Order” in the Far East by economic pressure on Indo-China, Thailand and the Netherlands 
East Indies. The tremendous prohlem of supplying materials of war to Great Britain, to the 
Near East and to Mediterranean battle he ids, as well as to Russia and to South American 
countries cooperating with the "Good Neighbor” plan, emphasized the difficulties of sending 
adequate equipment to the Pacific nations which had determined to resist both the 
economic and military aggressions of the Japanese. Australia and New Zealand were very 
conscious of the potential danger to their national existence, and British and Dutch authori- 
ties were concerned over the future fate of the Netherlands. British Malaya, Burma and 
India. 

It was apparent that most of the burden would fall upon the United States, if trouble broke 
out in the Pacific, since the British were faced with the major responsibility of waging w T ar in 
the Atlantic Ocean and in Europe, There seemed to be little hope of expecting aid from any 
other source. Although China, Australia and New Zealand could supply splendid fighting men, 
who were the equal of any infantry in the world, most of their equipment would have to be 
turmshed by American industry. 

Russia, at this time, was still neutral, having entered into a non -aggression pact as well as 
into close economic relations wdth Germany. Despite this seeming friendship, it w T as suspected 
that the age-old enmity of Germans and Russians still continued beneath the surface. 
Accordingly, the government of the United States was not surprised to learn early in 1941 that 
Germany planned to attack Russia. L 



1 ibid., Feb. 25, 1941, 1 
Ibid Feb. 1*8, 1941, 15:1. 

'Ibid., Feb. HR, 1941, :J :r». 

'“Memorandum by the Secretary of State”. S. D. , li, -VIS. Russia was informed con lideiU Laity 
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It will be remembered that there were many internal problems confronting the United 
States at the beginning of 1941. Domestic problems such as labor disputes, the controversy 
between the isolationists and interventionists, and the necessity of stimulating production to 
meet the wartime needs of many friendly nations throughout the world — all these had to be 
solved. But now the feeling that national security was more important than any domestic 
problem began to emerge. The dangerous predicament of England in Europe and the over- 
weening ambitions of Japan in Asia made a two-fold problem which could not be solved by 
wishful thinking. 

There appeared to be little hope of preserving England as a fortress of democracy withnut 
giving her tremendous support, even if this meant eventually coming into the war at her side. 
It seemed the better part of wisdom, therefore, to eliminate the danger of war in the Pacific, if 
it were at all possible, so that the full strength of the nation could be concentrated against one 
foe. It was probably in the light of this that the American government decided to honor an 
informal suggestion from private individuals that the Japanese government be given an 
opportunity to discuss a change in its policy concerning the Far East. 

It was thought that if an equitable agreement could be reached with the United States, the 
moderate elements in Japan might be able to control the extreme militarists. This agree- 
ment would naturally be based on an understanding which would provide security for Japan, 
but which, it was hoped, would disassociate it from its two Axis partners. Yet, despite the 
wishes of sincere individuals in both countries to hring about a peaceful settlement of 
American-Japanese problems, it was evident that the heart of the controversy was the China 
question. Secretary Hull represented the complete accord of the American government in 
insisting that the rights of China should not be violated by any aggressor. If Japan w r ould not 
agree to terms which would permit the maintenance of the “Open Door" in China, with 
Japan receiving the same privileges in the rest of the Far East, the discussions would fail. 

Furthermore, despite the prevailing opinion that the Japanese people were weary of war 
with China, and that most of them were anxious to have moderate elements controlling their 
nation’s destiny, it was obvious that any program emerging from Japan would have to be 
scrutinized carefully. Japan's record for the past ten years had been such that no realistic 
observer could put much faith in the promise of her diplomats to maintain treaties, to pre- 
serve the rights of other countries, or to submit their decisions to any other tribunal but that of 
armed force. Open declarations by Japanese diplomats and militarists of their determination 
to create a “New Order*' in the Pacific would eventually mean complete physical, economic, 
social and military domination by Japan in all of the Far East. 

Addicted to frequently inflammatory utterances was Mr. Mat.suoka, Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who did not hesitate to express his views openly concerning Japanese 
supremacy in the Western Pacific, Japan's adherence to the Tripartite Pact as the keystone of 
its foreign policy indicated that its demands upon Indo-China for military and naval bases, 
and the political intrigues of Japanese agents in Thailand, Burma, and India, were portents 
of even more violent actions. 

Despite the many discouraging circumstances, American and Japanese private indi- 
viduals constantly emphasized the good intentions of many high Japanese authorities, and 
stressed their belief that a working agreement could be reached and made effective m 
Japan. It was decided, however, to delay any decision concerning these suggestions until the 
new Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, arrived in Washington. He 
presented his credentials to President Roosevelt on February 14, and it is from this point on 
that we shall examine in minute fashion the extended conversations held between the 
Japanese Ambassador and Secretary of State Hull. 
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2, Formal Introduction to President 

(a) Secretary Hull 's Report 

The formal introduction of the new Japanese Ambassador to President Roosevelt took 
place on February 14, 194L The meeting was marked by much cordiality and personal friend- 
liness since the President considered Admiral Nomura as an old Navy friend of long acquaint- 
ance, The President, not disguising the fact that recent relations between Japan and the 
United States had been quite unsatisfactory, remarked that the press of both nations had not 
helped the situation. Pointing out that the American people wero very seriously concerned 
about the movements of Japan into French Indo-China and other areas in that region, he in- 
dicated that the alignment of Japan with the Axis nations had led to serious doubts of Japan's 
desire for peace. In view of current conditions, it would be very easy for some incident, such as 
the sinking of the Maine or the Panay, to cause domestic explosions which w r ould shatter the 
peace, Yet, there w T as plenty of room in the Pacific area for everyone, and the President sug- 
gested that the Japanese Ambassador review T with American officials the significant phases 
of relations between Japan and America for the past few years. Thus, important differences 
might be eliminated and all relations improved. 

Both the President and Japanese Ambassador agreed that it would do neither country any 
good to enter the war. Ambassador Nomura spoke earnestly of his desire to preserve peaceful 
relations between the two countries, and referred to chauvinistic militarists in Japan as the 
chief obstacle to the peace which he, and those of his countrymen who agreed with him, would 
like to make permanent between the two nations. The Japanese Ambassador also assured 
Secretary Hull that his home government was in complete accord with his views. The meeting 
ended with Ambassador Nomura expressing his recognition of the current unsatisfactory re- 
lations and indicating his desire to do everything to improve them. 1 

(b) Ambassador Nomura s Report 1 ' 

Ambassador Nomura's secret report to his government concerning this formal meeting 
gave the details of President Roosevelt's conversation as outlined in Secretary Hull's 
memorandum described above. According to the Ambassador, Mr. Roosevelt w T as afraid that 
Germany and Italy wnuld force Japan into the war, but the Japanese Ambassador assured the 
President that his one desire was to prevent the rupture of Japanese-American relations. In 
response to this, the President promised the Japanese Ambassador that he also would exert 
every effort to improve relations between their countries. 1 ' 

Other important Japanese diplomatic appointments in the United States about this 
time were those of Morito Morishima as Counsel General in New York City, Sadao Iguchi as 
Counsel to the Washington Embassy, and Kano me Wakasugi as Minister to the United 
States. 2 ” There had been some question concerning the diplomatic rank of Mr. Wakasugi, 
who had formerly been a consul general in New York and who was accompanying Ambassador 
Nomura as an adviser. As early as Janaury 13, 1941, Japanese representatives in Washington 
had suggested that Mr. Wakasugi be given the rank of Minister and Counselor so as to receive 
the special considerations accorded to such diplomatic rank. 21 But three days after Admiral 
Nomura had been formally introduced to President Roosevelt as the Japanese Ambassador, 
the diplomatic status of Mr. Wakasugi was still undetermined. J 

‘"“Memorandum by the Secretary of Stale", February 14, 1941. S.D., II, 387-389. 

r, Ibid 

'^Appendix [. 1. The complete text of all pertinent dispatcher will be found in ihe appendices as deciphered and 
translated by American cryptanalysts. Appendix I will herejifter be cited — I. 1. etc. 

"Ibid. 

’ JU N.Y. Times , Feb. 18, 1941, 6:3. 

n l 2. 

- J 1 T T 
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3. Views of Foreign Minister Matsiioka 

On this same day, February 14, 1941, Ambassador Nomura received a message from Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister Matsuoka, who iyas quite frank in his discussion of Japanese aims in 
Asia, Though talking of peace and Japan's desire to cooperate with the United States, his 
truculent tone made it obvious that Ambassador Nomura would have a difficult time con- 
ciliating some of his own countrymen. It seemed certain that as long as Mr. Matsuoka w T as in 
pow T er, Japan w T ould reserve the right to act independently in those areas of the Pacific wffiich 
were deemed part of her “co- prosperity sphere”, 23 

This interpretation was further justified by Mr. Matsuoka’s statement before the Japanese 
House of Representatives’ Budget Committee on January 27, 1941, wherein he claimed that 
Japan’s domination of the Western Pacific was absolutely necessary to accomplish her nation’s 
ideals: 

My use of the word “dominate'* may seem extreme and while we have no such designs, still In a sense we do 
wish to dominate and there is no need to hide the fact. Has America any right to object if Japan does dominate the 
Western Pacific? 

As Minister of Foreign Adairs, l hate to make such an assertion, but I wish to declare that if America does not 
understand Japan's rightful claims and actions, then there is not the slightest hope of improvement of Japanese- 
American relations.* 4 



A. War Warnings 

In view T of the difficult situation between the two countries, it was not surprising that diplo- 
mats on both sides were concerned about the approach of war. Ambassador Grew had sent the 
following telegram to the Secretary of State on January 27, 194L which in the light of later 
events had striking significance: 

TOKYO, January 27, 1941 — 

G p.m. i Received January 
27 — 6;«Hfl a. ml) 

U25.) A member of the Embassy was told by my * . . colleague that from many quarters, including a Japanese 
one, he had heard that a surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbor was planned by the Japanese military forces, in 
case of “trouble* 1 between Japan and the United States; that the attack would involve the use of all the Japanese 
military facilities. My colleague said that he vvas prompted to pass this on because it had come to him from many 
sources, although the plan seemed fantastic, 2 ' 

On the other hand, Tokyo was also receiving w r ar warnings from its diplomats. A dispatch 
from Honolulu on February 15, 1941 stated: 

L Indications seem to be that the U,S. has decided to declare war on Japan within the next three w T eeks. 

2 . Definite advice wall be available twenty-four hours in advance of such a declaration by the U.S. 

X The U.S. plans to cut Japanese trade lanes t.o South America. 26 

5, Reaction of American Press to Ambassador Nomura 

Ambassador Nomura now reported to Tokyo some of the observations made by American 
newspapers on the occasion of his formal introduction to President Roosevelt on February 14, 
194 T The editors remarked that though Ambassador Nomura had a great many friends in 
America, the relations of the United States with Japan would depend principally upon hap- 
penings in the Far East and South Pacific, The newspaper editors were not too optimistic 
about the Japanese situation, reminding their readers that according to the President there 
would be no change in the established policy of assisting Britain w r hether or not the United 
States became involved in war in the Far East. 2 ' 
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6, Ambassador Nomura’s Estimate of the Situalion 

The Japanese Ambassador also submitted some personal views concerning the diplomatic 
situation as he had found it during the few days he had occupied his post. Recognizing the soli- 
darity between the United States and England and the existence of a great deal of feeling in the 
United States against Germany, he believed that most Americans thought that Japan was 
their real enemy* All felt that Japan would move southwards in the spring, using the Thailand- 
French Indo- Chin a situation as an excuse for an attack on Singapore* 

It will be remembered that Japan had won vital political and economic control in several 
sections of Asia with the signing of the Thail a ndUn do-China armistice." 11 At the same time 
that Japan was acquiring these fruits of war* the Japanese Diet was considering her military 
and naval budgets which had been approved by the Cabinet* This extraordinary war budget 
for the period from April 1941 to January 1942 was approved one week before Ambassador 
Nomura was presented to President Roosevelt/ 

Reporting that, there was much support in the United State*s for America’s backing of the 
British and the Dutch against the advance of Japan into the South Pacific, Ambassador 
Nomura mentioned that when the Americans and the British would begin to operate jointly, 
many British capital ships would be sent to the Pacific and American destroyers would be used 
in the Atlantic* Some Americans believed that their fleet in Hawaii would make a move to the 
West in a year or two to block Japan’s southward advance. Should Britain collapse, the re- 
maining units of her fleet would be added to America’s warships to at t ack Japan in the Pacific/ 1 

7, Ambassador Nomura’s Press Conference ( February 19, 1941) 

Authorities in both Tokyo and Berlin were rather concerned about some views expressed by 
Ambassador Nomura at a newspaper conference in Washington on February 19, 194 1,' 11 When 
asked whether or not Japan would declare war on the United States if the latter entered the war 
against Germany, the Japanese Ambassador replied that this was a question of treaty inter- 
pretation and he would not go into it. Berlin was disturbed presumably because the Japanese 
Ambassador had not answered unequivocally in the affirmative/" When Ambassador Nomura 
had reported the details of the interview, :n Mr. Matsuoka left no doubt in the following reply 
as to the decision which he would make if America entered the war against Germany: 

Though Your Excellency is sulliciently aware of the necessity of heirs extremely cautious in your replies to 
question* us lo whether Japan will enter the conflict in the event the United States attacks Germany, I am 
gradually clarifying this in the affirmative at the Plenary budget Sessions of ihe Lower House. 44 

8* Hull-Nomura Conversation (March 3, 1941 ) ! 1 

( a ) S eere tary Hull 's Rep art 

Ambassador Nomura called at Secretary of State Hull’s apartment at the Carlton Hotel 
on March 8, 1941 for a meeting which had been arranged in secret because of the delicate 
nature of the discussions* Mr. Hull informed Ambassador Nomura that though there were 
private citizens in both Japan and the United States who w r ere patriotically trying to bring 
about better understanding between both governments, it would be necessary for him to con- 
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fine his dealings on all official questions to the duly authorized Ambassador of Japan. The 
Japanese Ambassador made no reply to these remarks, but bowed as if to demonstrate his 
agreement.** 

Mr. Hull then developed his program for the adoption of liberal commercial policies and 
trade agreements by ail important nations. Briefly reviewing post-war economic conditions, 
he demonstrated how extreme nationalism since 1918 had cut off international trade so that 
world consumption had fallen drastically, and unemployment had affected every nation. 
Reminding Ambassador Nomura of his efforts to bring about an agreement to permit all 
nations to share equally in the economic resources of the world, and to accord each other equal 
trade opportunities, Secretary Hull stated that military movements had blocked peaceful 
commerce in most areas. For many years Mr. Hull had been striving to bring about a peaceful 
solution of world economic problems to avoid difficulties which very frequently ended in 
armed conflict, and so he welcomed the opportunity to discuss any change Japan might make 
from its present policy of the use of force. 

Ambassador Nomura, expressing his interest in the plan of Mr. Hull, said that his people 
and even most of the military men, with very few exceptions, were opposed to entering war 
with the United States. Prime Minister Konoye was opposed to a policy of military expansion, 
but Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs and known as a politician, used 
vehement language at times lor home consumption. However, since Japan was anxious to 
bring about peace with China, it was hoped that a treaty could be arranged with Chiang 
Kai-Shek. 

Secretary Hull then asked for more details concerning the proposed peace, but the 
Japanese Ambassador requested that further discussion be postponed until the arrival in 
Washington of his adviser. Colonel Hideo Iwukuro. 37 Both Secretary Hull and Ambassador 
Nomura agreed that the destructive effects of war would make any struggle between Japan 
and the United States unthinkable, but Secretary Hull indicated that a nation such as his 
could not be expected to stand idly by and watch military groups in Japan impose their will 
on all weaker nations. The Japanese Ambassador, denying that military conquest was the 
intent of his government, remarked that the elimination of embargoes by the United States 
would do much to alleviate the current unpleasantness. Mr. Hull replied that such embargoes 
would cease if Japan would limit her military expansion. 

Answering Ambassador Nomura's attempt to minimize Japan's military aspirations, 
Mr. Hull pointed to the terms of the Tripartite Pact and to the public statements of Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka and other high Japanese officials, who were hoping to establish a new 
wmld order under their control. Associating the activities of the Japanese Army and Navy in 
Asia with the cruel tyranny of Hitler in Europe, Mr. Hull declared that the American people 
were becoming thoroughly aroused and that they could not be expected to retain their pre- 
vious complacency. Japanese troops were over all of China and as far south as Thailand and 
Indo-China, and the open threats of some Japanese statesmen indicated Japanese aspirations 
for the future. Returning to the question of peace for China, Mr. Hull stated that it was very 
necessary for Japan to prove by acts, not utterances, that she did not intend to follow a course 
of military expansion. 

Extending the personal greetings of President Roosevelt to Ambassador Nomura, Secretary 
Hull promised to arrange a secret meeting with the President at any time convenient to the 
Japanese Ambassador. Though assenting to this suggestion and agreeing also that con- 
ferences with other American officials would be advantageous, Ambassador Nomura made no 
definite commitments as to when the interviews would take place. 
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Having been asked at this point whether or not his government would attack Singapore or 
the Netherlands East Indies, Ambassador Nomura replied in the negative, but asserted that 
if the embargo system continued in operation, Japanese military and naval groups might 
consider themselves forced to act. Secretary Hull commented that the embargo had been 
imposed simply because of the Japanese policy of military conquest. Furthermore, no discus- 
sion would be possible if the military group in Japan insisted that they were not expanding by 
military force, as they had often claimed while proceeding with their conquest in China. 

Secretary Hull then spoke of the very friendly and profitable relations hetween Japan 
and the United States which had existed up until the time of the Cool id ge and Hoover admin- 
istrations. When Secretary Hull had entered the State Department he had hoped to work out 
a satisfactory agreement concerning the Quota Limitation Act of 1924, which would have 
placed all negotiations between the two countries on an equal though limited basis. Thus, 
he had hoped to allay the injured feelings of the Japanese. 

According to Ambassador Nomura, the exclusion of Japan from trade with other countries, 
including Indo -China, had made it necessary to ensure the prosperity of Japan. Agreeing that 
all nations had been extremely nationalistic in their economic policy after the war, Mr. Hull 
said that, in solving these difficulties it would be unwise to abandon the principles of equality 
and peaceful procedure in favor of military force. Stating that the Pan American Good- 
Neighbor policy had brought about a great many mutually beneficial effects for North and 
South American countries, Mr. Hull noted that these trade agreements were so contrived 
that every country in the world received the same opportunities for trade and commerce as 
did the American nations themselves. Asia under Japanese domination was radically dif- 
ferent, and, therefore, disturbing to the whole world, 

Secretary Hull then inquired whether Mr. Matsuoka was going to Berlin, and the Japanese 
Ambassador replied that he did not believe so, although the Foreign Minister had been in- 
vited to visit Europe at the time of the signing of the Tripartite Pact. Ambassador Nomura 
gave no intimation of his thoughts in regard to a question concerning the future attitude of 
the Japanese government towards the Tripartite Pact, nor would he make any definite 
promise concerning Japan’s suspension of aggression while the conversations continued. Mr. 
Hull mentioned during the conversation that American authorities were fully convinced of 
the ability of the British to resist Hitler.™ 

(b) Ambassador Nomura's Report '** 

The Japanese Ambassador's version of this conversation was sent to Tokyo on the day of 
the meeting. There were no striking differences between the two reports, hut Ambassador 
Nomura's minutes showed that he was trying to maintain a statesmanlike composure to 
avoid giving provocation. Ambassador Nomura informed his superiors that he had criticized 
American embargoes as arousing Japanese antagonism, and that Secretary Hull had made 
no satisfactory reply to this. 4 ” It will be recalled that, according to Secretary Hull, American 
embargoes had been imposed because of the military aggressions of Japan in the Far East/ 1 

Japan’s policy in China, according to Ambassador Nomura, had three objectives; first, a 
good-neighbor policy with China; second, economic cooperation, especially in regard to iron 
and coal; and third, an anti-communistic agreement. Furthermore, French Indo-China and 
Thailand ought to become good neighbors of Japan, although the Japanese Ambassador 
seemed to concede that force had been used in bringing about a recent Japanese treaty of 
friendship with Thailand. 
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Secretary Hull believed that the most important point of this discussion was his inquiry 
regarding the Japanese advance toward Singapore and the Dutch East Indies, to which the 
Japanese Ambassador replied that Japan’s desires in those areas were of an economic nature 
rather than military- However, Ambassador Nomura qualified his statement that Japan would 
not move into these regions by the phrase “unless circumstances makes it unavoidable”, by 
which he meant the maintenance of American embargoes. According to the Japanese Am- 
bassador, Mr. Hull believed that Japan would be forced into this action by its agreement with 
the Axis under the Tripartite Pact rather than by the embargo. President Roosevelt had 
expressed a similar view at his first meeting. Ambassador Nomura also commented that the 
prospective visit of Mr. Matsuoka to Europe was of great concern to Mr. Hull. 

These conversations were heing held unofficially and “off the record” with the under- 
standing that neither party was to be considered as taking the initiative. Although Mr. Hull 
and the President were in complete agreement as to the Japanese situation, Ambassador 
Nomura would be permitted to see Mr, Roosevelt whenever he desired. Secretary Hull even 
went so far as to show the Japanese Ambassador the back entrance to the White House so that 
newspapermen could be avoided. 4 ^ 

9. Views of American Newspapermen 

Ambassador Nomura sent to his superiors in Tokyo the gist of a conversation between a 
member of his Embassy and a prominent American newspaper publisher, Roy Howard, who 
believed that the President might possibly act as a mediator in the Chinese-Japanese war, if 
Japan would guarantee no further aggression. Predicting that the United States would not 
tolerate the setting up of a new order in Asia for the convenience of Japan alone, especially if 
Japan used force, the publisher urged Japan to stress its peaceful intentions and to publicize 
the fact that its policy involved merely economic factors, rather than political or militaristic 
ambitions, 44 

Before the conversation with Secretary Hull on March 8, Ambassador Nomura had gone to 
New York to meet many well-known persons and newspapermen at an official reception. 
Summarizing their views, he reported that the United States was concerned with the two- 
fold problem of aiding England and restraining Japan. Germany was considered to be the first 
enemy of the United States and Japan the second, with Italy unimportant because of German 
domination. In view of these impressions Ambassador Nomura believed that there was little 
hope of improving Japanese-American relations without a bold diplomatic move which would 
avert temporary makeshifts. 44 

10. Views of Foreign Diplomats 

Ambassador Nomura had met various foreign diplomats in Washington, and he now for- 
warded to Tokyo the impressions he had gathered from these representatives. Ambassador 
Nomura explained Japan’s “southward expansion” to the apparent satisfaction of the British 
Ambassador, who, indicating that England had no real difference with Japan despite the 
latter’s cooperation with the Axis, hoped that Japan would not misjudge the general inter- 
national outlook since England’s war spirit was high, and victory was certain with the aid of the 
United States. The Russian Ambassador said that his country would probably remain 
neutral for an indefinite period, and the Italian Ambassador declared that neither Germany 
nor Italy would welcome a long-term war since the United States was able to withstand a war 
lasting several years, and it was gradually moving into the hostilities. 4S 
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11, KooseveU-HulJ-Nomura Conversation (March 14, 1941) 

(a) Secretary Hull's Report™ 

The Japanese Ambassador held another discussion with President Roosevelt and Mt. 
Hull on March 14, 1941 at the White House- Ambassador Nomura began by saying that 
despite Mr, Matsuoka’s loud talk for home comsumption, few of his people desired to enter 
a war to achieve the ambitious designs of the Foreign Minister. Japan desired only the good 
will of the Chinese, their economic cooperation and a mutual pact concerning anti- 
communist measures. Raw materials from neighboring countries were needed by Japan, and 
this economic fact explained Japan's insistence on a "‘New Order** to permit free access to 
these supplies. Ambassador Nomura urged that Japan and the United States cooperate in 
working for peace to avoid the disastrous effects of war which were so noticeable in Europe. 

President Roosevelt replied that American public opinion had been disturbed because 
ol the Japanese alliance with Germany and Italy, Japan was damaging her every interest by 
continuing on this course. The Japanese Ambassador commented that America had forced 
Japan into the alliance by reason of various embargoes and trade restrictions, but President 
Roosevelt, denying this, asserted in turn that Hitler would rule over every country which aligned 
itself with him, as had been proved so often in present day Europe. The actions of Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka were then discussed, and the Japanese Ambassador explained that the trip 
to Berlin was merely a compliment to the German government. 

President Roosevelt at this point developed his thesis of international trade based on 
equality of treatment for all nations, illustrating his remarks with references to the “Good 
Neighbor” policy existing between North America and South America, which ensured the 
preservation of sovereignty, territorial integrity and equality of opportunity for every nation, 
small or large. Remarking that Great Britain, if she won the present war, must be willing for 
Germany to have equal trade opportunities, President Roosevelt also stated that both the 
United States and Japan would have access to such raw materials as rubher and tin, which 
were produced only in the British Empire. 

Returning to the Tripartite Pact, the President mentioned the belief of most Americans 
that Germany and Italy had combined with Japan to reach the Suez Canal from one side of 
the world, as Japan approached Singapore, the Netherlands East Indies, and the Indian 
Ocean from the other. At this point Ambassador Nomura, expressing his strong belief that 
Japan would not move south, declared that his country did not want to control China, Secretary 
Hull informed him that since Japan had departed from a peaceful course, it would he the task 
of her representatives to suggest some action which would prove her serious intentions of peace. 
The discussion ended with both the President and the Japanese Ambassador in agreement 
that difficulties between the two countries could be worked out in peace. 4 

( b ) A mb ass a dor No mura's Report 46 

Ambassador Nomura, reporting the same meeting described above, declared that the 
conversation had ranged over a number of topics in the course of w r hich he had notified the 
President that if further aid were given to China and the American embargo against Japan 
were tightened, the Japanese people would be very much disturbed. On the other hand, the 
President had maintained that the most serious obstacle to good relations between the two 
countries was the Tripartite Pact. As a result of this alliance the American people suspected 
that the Japanese, coordinating their military activities with the Germans, would move into 
the South Pacific in the spring. Ambassador Nomura replied that Japanese foreign policy was 
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not determined by the Prime Minister alone, but by conference with all Cabinet members. 
Noting that both the President and the Secretary were concerned about Japan's southward 
drive, the Japanese Ambassador gave assurances that there was little likelihood of its taking 
place, 

In discussing the possibility of war, Ambassador Nomura pointed out that a war in the 
Pacific would not be an easy matter tor the United States. Even in the event of victory, America 
would be faced with the loss of peace and order in the Far East together with a tremendous 
development of Soviet influence in that area. Complaining of the anti-Japanese feeling of the 
Chinese National Government, Ambassador Nomura stated that it , 1 was Japan's intention to 
terminate the war in China. He defined the “New Order*' in East Asia as being one in which 
Japan would be able to secure commodities essential to her existance while preserving 
friendly relations with adjacent nations. Both President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull laughed 
when Ambassador Nompra claimed that the “New Order” in Asia was the same as the 
ki Good Neighbor 71 policy of the United States in South America, but that the Japanese were 
not as clever as the Americans in carrying it out and, thus, frequent misunderstandings arose. 

Even though the situation was serious and other aggravations might arise, such as further 
aid to China or stricter American embargoes, Ambassador Nomura believed that some way 
couid be found to solve all difficulties without recourse to war. He explained to President 
Roosevelt that the Tripartite Pact, w T hich he said was really a peace treaty in that it was pre- 
ventive and not offensive, had heen forced upon the Japanese by the oppressive acts of the 
United States. Ambassador Nomura summed up his impressions of the discussion by saying 
thflt though it was pleasant throughout, the American conferees were much concerned over 
the situation in the Far East- The Japanese Am h ass a dor then asked Tokyo to allow no 
publicity concerning these conversations / 9 

12. America Moves to Aid Britain and to Restrain Japan 

Ambassador Nomura was also reporting recent activities in the United States to Tokyo* 
Noticing that tremendous sums were being allocated for L 'Aid to Britain” without much 
Congressional opposition, Amhassador Nomura was convinced that even though Congress had 
not yet declared w T ar and might never do so, the United States was actually already in the 
war. Though great obstacles would have to be overcome in the United States’ building program, 
a tremendous number of ships would be available in succeeding years. Most American officials 
were firmly convinced that even though Great Britain was invaded, the loss of these islands 
would only be temporary and that they would be recaptured in the future, no matter how 
long a struggle it took to accomplish it ..*’ 0 

It seemed perfectly evident to Ambassador Nomura that the American navy was planning 
to convoy ships to England whether or not war was declared, and that the American people 
would favor such a move. Recognizing the fact that some Americans w T ere anxious to avoid 
entering the war, he anticipated proposals from Congress w T hich would eliminate the dangers 
ot convoying. One proposal would transfer American war-ships to England so that English 
personnel could protect the convoys, another would extend the cruising limits of the neutrality 
act. However, Amhassador Nomura's reason for believing that the latter proposal would 
eliminate convoy dangers is not easy to understand. The Japanese Ambassador also an- 
nounced that President Roosevelt was planning to cancel the provision in the neutrality act 
which prevented American merchantmen from stopping in belligerent zones / 1 
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Ambassador Nomura warned Tokyo that not only members of President Roosevelt's party, 
but also many Republicans were going to approve the Administration’s policy when the vote 
was taken on the so-called “Aid to Britain 11 hill. According to the Japanese Amhassador, public 
opinion in the United States was very much in favor of the President’s plan to support Britain 
as much as possible despite the necessity of convoying ships in the Atlantic to overcome the 
submarine menace, 512 For this reason, Ambassador Nomura believed that the main strength 
of the American Navy, acting in coordination with the British in the Pacific, would be con- 
centrated in the Atlantic. Furthermore, the United States was determined to protect the 
Netherlands East Indies and to assist China as much as possible in her efforts to restrain Japan's 
advance to the south. Ambassador Nomura was convinced, however, that the United States 
was very anxious for at least a temporary peace in the Pacific because he was certain that 
American officials were inwardly very pessimistic, despite their public optimism. 

Estimating that a period of two years would pass, about June 1943, until “Aid to Britain 1 ’ 
would reach its peak, he declared that production would continue at a high rate for at least 
the following three years. &s Although five million tons of shipping were to be built by the 
funds allotted in the “Aid to Britain' 1 bill, in addition to the three and one-half million tons 
already under construction. Ambassador Nomura thought that only about one million tons 
could be completed during 1941. 

Two bills before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, calling for strong economic 
restrictions against Japan, also attracted the attention of Ambassador Nomura. The first 
bill requested an embargo against the export of military goods to Japan and against trans- 
portation of such equipment on American ships. Restrictions were to be set up against 
American products being shipped on Japanese ships, and American companies were to be 
prevented from doing anything that would aid Japan. The second bill in a similar vein 
requested President Roosevelt to institute economic restrictions against Japan because of the 
occupation of Chinese territory by Japanese forces , 5& 



13, American Indifference to Axis Threats 

Ambassador Nomura reported that the American government would pay no attention to 
the protests or threats of Berlin and Rome over the confiscation of their ships by the United 
States, Predicting that the United States would become much firmer in dealing with the 
Axis, the Japanese Ambassador noted that even at that time it was not hesitating to use 
economic warfare, despite some public assertions about employing all means “short of war 

14, President Roosevelt's Defense Program 

The German invasion of the Balkans, the English losses in Africa, and the sinking of so 
much British shipping alarmed the United States, and, according to the Japanese Ambassador, 
every American, though perhaps disagreeing with the President's foreign policy, approved of 
President Roosevelt’s measure to develop a defense program 

15, Anti-Japanese Petroleum Embargo 

Questions concerning the export of petroleum products to Japan arose at this time since the 
United States was determined to restrain Japan as much as possible. Ambassador Nomura 
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informed his government that it was impossible to negotiate any further with the State De- 
partment concerning certain exports because ail American officials felt that Japan was 
technically an enemy of their country, Japanese negotiations with the Universal Oil Products 
Company of Chicago had met numerous obstacles because approval for exporting oil had to 
be obtained through the State Department, 66 

Meanwhile, Tokyo was notifying its diplomatic representatives that the American govern- 
ment would soon be informed of Japan's determination to act against any embargo of 
petroleum. The situation was also complicated by the fact that Japanese authorities in 
Shanghai were planning to confiscate American gasoline destined for Chungking . 59 

16* Proposal of Private Individuals (April 9, 1941 ) 

One sign of a conservative trend in American- Japanese affairs was the appointment of 
Musatsume Ogura as Minister Without Portfolio in the Japanese Cabinet. 60 Two other 
Cabinet shifts seemed to strengthen this impression of future conservatism in Japan, as 
Admiral Teijiro Toyoda succeeded Ichizo Kobayashi, and Lieutenant General Teiichi 
Suzuki replaced Naoki Hoshino. 61 Another important change in Japanese officialdom occured 
as Admiral Osami Nagano assumed the duties of Prince Hiroyasu Fushimi as Japanese 
Naval General Staff Chief. 62 

On April 9, 1941, the Department of State was presented by private American and Japanese 
individuals with a proposal which was designed to bring about peaceful relations between the 
nations. Stating that protracted negotiations would damage the situation, the proposal asked 
that an understanding be reached quickly concerning several vital points, after which sub- 
ordinate agreements could be arrived at by conferences. 63 Certain fundamental ideas con- 
cerning the attitude of the United -States and Japan toward the European war and the China 
affair, and their political, commercial, and military relations in the Pacific were discussed. 
The independence of China and the withdrawal of all Japanese troops from Chinese territory, 
resumption of the “open door” policy for all nations, and recognition of Manchukuo were 
guaranteed, but further aid to Chiang Kai-Shek was to be stopped by the United States, if 
the Chinese would not come to peace with Japan. Furthermore, Hongkong and Singapore 
were no longer to be used as a means of further political encroachment by the British. 
Finally, a conference, attended by President Roosevelt and Prince Konoye with only a very few T 
delegates present and with no foreign observers, was to be held at Honolulu. 64 

17. Hull- Nomura Conversation (April 14, 1941) 

(a) Secretary Hull’s Report^ 

Another conference between Secretary Hull and Ambassador Nomura took place on 
April 14 at the War dm an Park Hotel. The private proposal mentioned above (See Section 16) 
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was discussed so as to have Secretary Hull's position in all similar affairs fully understood* 
Both he and President Roosevelt had suggested at their first meeting with Ambassador 
Nomura that the Japanese Ambassador review relations between the United States and Japan 
for the past several years with various American officials. They hoped to eliminate all differences 
between the two countries by frank discussion in private conferences. 

Since none of these preliminary conferences had taken place, Mr. Hull inquired whether 
it was Ambassador Nomura's desire to present the proposal of private American and Japanese 
individuals as a first step in the negotiations between the two countries. Declaring that he 
had collaborated in the drawing up of this document, Ambassador Nomura announced his 
willingness to use it as a basis for negotiations in bringing about peace* 

They then discussed the international situation, with Secretary Hull outlining his ideas 
concerning the solution of international difficulties by peaceful means rather than by the 
employment of armed forces, as used by Japan. It would make very little difference who won 
the war unless there was a restoration of the principles of justice which should underlie 
orderly and peaceful national relations. Despite Hilter's use of hundreds of thousands of 
troops to keep the people of Europe in subjugation, ninety-nine per cent of those whose 
liberty had been taken aw T ay would come to the aid of the British cause whenever an opprotuni- 
ty was given to them to throw off the shackles of semi -slavery. Mr. Hull further maintained 
that his government could not sit still and see the vile methods of Hitler imposed upon the 
world. 

Returning to the main point at issue, Secretary Hull remarked that since certain pre- 
liminary phases had already been discussed, other conferences might now establish the basis 
for negotiations* There would be no need for the presentation of any completed documents. 
Ambassador Nomura asked why such documents might not be presented at the next meeting, 
to which Mr. Hull replied that certain points would have to be cleared up before any nego- 
tiations could begin. These questions would concern the integrity and sovereignty of China 
and the equality of opportunity therein, and after they had been raised the Japanese Am- 
bassador could communicate with his government to find out whether or not there was a 
basis for further discussion. 

Ambassador Nomura agreed with this plan and stated that he had not yet presented the 
proposal mentioned above to his own government, although he knew there would be no 
objections. Realizing the critical nature of the international situation, and aware that both 
countries were moving rapidly to a position where clashes might easily occur, both gentle- 
men agreed jthat it would be wise to expedite future conferences."' 

(b) Ambassador Nomura ’s Report 6 ' 

Ambassador Nomura's secret report of this meeting confirmed the fact that both men 
were in agreement as to the urgency of the situation and the necessity of doing something very 
quickly to restrain the warlike spirit which was inflaming the people of both nations* The 
Japanese Ambassador, explaining the new neutrality pact between Tokyo and Moscow, stated 
that the pacification of the Pacific would be the first step in the eventual cessation of hostili- 
ties in Europe."* 

The Japanese Ambassador also reported that because of his interviews with Mr. Hull, 
the Secretary of State had attempted to calm American opinion in reference to the Japanese- 
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Soviet neutrality pact. Ambassador Nomura asked that similar precautions be taken in Japan 
so that American public opinion would not be so disturbed as to make further negotiations 
impracticable.^ 

18* Ambassador Nomura Summarizes the Japanese- American Situation (April 15, 1941 )' 1 

On April 15, 1941, Ambassador Nomura summarized his impressions of Japanese- 

American relations as he had found them in his several conversations with President 
Roosevelt "and Secretary Hull, Pointing out that the Tripartite Pact was exerting great in- 
fluence on American public opinion, he said that the United States was facing the grave 
possibility of war with Japan, since it recognized that the Japanese southward movement 
would advance in accordance with the progress of Italy and Germany, As a result of the 
Japanese-Russian neutrality pact, Japan was free to use force in carrying out its economic 
penetratinn although the British and the Dutch would offer opposition. With Japan in this 
favorable position the United States Navy would have to be used in the Pacific, leaving the 
Allied cause in the Atlantic at a serious disadvantage. 

Furthermore, America was impeding Japan’s southern progress by its aid to China, which 
situation would also handicap Japan in case of a war with America. The United States had 
been disappointed when Russia signed the neutrality pact with Japan for it had hoped to have 
Russia associated with the democracies in breaking with Germany and restraining Japan. 
The British Empire, the American Republics, and the Netherlands East Indies were asserting 
economic pressure against Japan, and America's national strength, already beginning to 
manifest itself, would be a very serious consideration for Japan in the next year. The rate of 
shipping losses in the Atlantic was worrying the United States -for the fate of the war depended 
on it, and so convoys were being prepared. In view of these facts, Ambassador Nomura 
urged Japan to cooperate with America for peace because: 

ft Japan enters the war the Japanese fleet will have to contend smglehanded with the combined fleets of Bri- 
tain and America, and so regardless of whether Germany and Italy obtain .supremacy nn the continent and re- 
gardless of the outcome of the Atlantic war, there will he no change in the fact that as a result of the neutrality 
pact signed with the Soviet, Japan will have to shoulder a great responsibility. 

When America actually begins to convoy and thus declare herself in the war, we will he faced with a graver 
problem and thus it behooves us at this present time to try and seek some solution whereby we may maintain peace 
with America. In view of the war existing today we should endeavor through cooperating with America to main- 
tain peace in the Pacific, to take the first step towards establishing world peace/ 1 

19. HuJt-Nomura Conversation (April 16, 1941) 

(a) Secretary Hull's Report ' 1 

Two days later another conference with the Japanese Ambassador was held at Secretary 
Hull's apartment. Ambassador Nomura remarked that the Japanese- Soviet neutrality pact 
was not undertaken for Germany's benefit, but Mr. Hull replied that he had not been disturbed 
since the document had merely expressed policies which had already been existing between 
Japan and Russia. Discussing the world picture, Mr. Hull informed the Japanese Ambassador 
that the British were now certain that they could hold Egypt against Germany; also, the people 
of Denmark were very much in favor of America's defense moves in Greenland. 

Returning to the matter at hand, Secretary Hull declared that, the document on which the 
Ambassador had collaborated with certain private individuals had many points which the 
United States could readily accept, but that certain provisions would have to be modified, ex- 
panded, or eliminated. A preliminary question which had to be considered was whether Japan 
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was willing to abandon its use of military force as an instrument of policy, and ready to adopt 
principles of law and order in solving its difficulties* Four points were to be discussed by Am- 
bassador Nomura for his government: 

1 . Respect for the territory, integrity, and sovereignty of each and all nations. 

2* Support af the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries* 

3. Support of the principle of equality, including equality of commercial opportunity. 

4* Non-disturbance of the status quo in the Pacihc except as the status quo may be altered by peaceful means/ r 
Secretary Hull insisted that the conference had not yet reached the stage of negotiations 
since they were only exploring, in an unofficial way, actions which later might pave the way 
for negotiations* Even if Ambassador Nomura presented the private proposal to his govern- 
ment as he had said he would, the American government was not to he bound in any way by 
the provisions in that document. However, if the Japanese government approved the proposal 
and ordered that it be handed to the Secretary of State by Ambassador Nomura, it would then 
be considered as a basis for the beginning of negotiat ions. 

Ambassador Nomura studied the four points submitted by Mr. Hull for a few minutes, 
and then suggested that the principle of equality might be discussed in connection with the 
negotiations. Secretary Hull replied that the United States would not even enter into negoti- 
ations, if this principle were not fully accepted* It was to be the basis for all future discussions, 
especially since Japan would obtain more advantages from the doctrine of equality than any 
other country of the world. 

Amhassador Nomura commented that the United States had special relations with South 
America which did not apply to Japanese dealings with the Orient. Mr* Hull then cleared up 
a few misapprehensions of the Japanese Amhassador concerning the amount of trade enjoyed 
by the United States in South America, and warned that Japan would achieve nothing if she 
undertook to segregate certain countries into spheres of influence* 

A question as to the status quo in the Pacific was raised by the Japanese Ambassador, 
since this point might interfere with Manchuria* Mr. Hull replied that this item could be con- 
sidered when negotiations were begun, since any agreement reached would have to deal with 
future relations* Mr* Hull also remarked that, since the immigration provision was a domestic 
issue in the United States, Japan would have to accept assurances of good faith in this respect 
rather than have it made a part of the negotiations* 

Secretary Hull reminded Ambassador Nomura that the four points submitted to the 
Japanese Ambassador were an essential part of the eight-point program contained in the Lima 
resolutions* The Ambassador then asked whether or not Secretary Hull would approve the pro- 
posal previously made by private individuals* Mr* Hull again answered that several items 
could be approved immediately, but others would have to be modified or eliminated; a satis- 
factory settlement could readily be achieved, if the Japanese government were willing to 
adopt peaceful measures* 

Despite several attempts of Mr* Hull to explain. Ambassador Nomura did not appear to 
understand why Secretary Hull could not agree at once to some of the proposals of the private 
document. Mr. Hull continued to emphasize that they had not yet reached a stage in the dis- 
cussions which would permit him to negotiate, since Ambassador Nomura had no authority 
from his country to do so* Secondly, if Secretary Hull agreed to some of the points and then 
the military leaders of Japan ignored them, both Mr. Hull and the American government 
would be very much embarrassed, Amhassador Nomura finally said that he understood Mr. 
Hull, and promised to consult with his own government concerning the four points. Secretary 
Hull assured him of his readiness for another conference when Ambassador Nomura heard 
from his government . l4 
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(b) Ambassador Nomura’s Report* 

Ambassador Nomura’s secret report of this conversation asked for authorization to proceed 
with negotiations on the basis of the proposal of private American and Japanese individuals 
which had been submitted to Secretary Hull on April 9, 194L 76 The Japanese Ambassador 
explained that since Secretary Hull was in favor of this proposal for an “understanding"' be- 
tween the two countries, he had helped in the writing and translation of this document. The 
Japanese diplomatic officials in Washington, together with the military and naval attaches 
for Colonel Iwukuro, had given much study to the document* and although there were points 
which would undoubtedly require revision, their opinion of the proposal was that: 

L It will not La any way conflict with the Imperial edict relative to the Tripartite Pact* (On the contrary there 
is every aaaurance that this proposal will meet with His Majesty's approval) , 

2, It will not conflict with our loyalty to the Tripartite Pact* 

T It will be a step towards realizing our government s sincere aim to maintain peace in the Pacific. 

4. It will serve as a basis for Japane.se -American agreement when peace resides in Europe again." 7 

Am h ass ad or Nomura sent the text of this proposal to Tokyo and appended with it his 
explanation for the inclusion of various points. 7S The Japanese Ambassador pointed out that 
since Americans were afraid that Japan was becoming totalitarian it would be wise to make it 
plain that Japan's ideologies were neither totalitarian, communistic, nor even democratic; 
they were based upon distinctive traditions three thousand years old which had not been 
influenced by any foreign ideologies. The Japanese were determined that, the “understanding"’ 
would not change their obligations under the Tripartite Pact and they planned to continue 
their efforts to restrain the United States from entering the European war. On the other hand, 
they would try to avoid breaking with the United States. 

Several other passages gave insight into Ambassador Nomura’s reasons for accepting 
certain proposals, a knowledge of which was probably of great value to Secretary Hull in 
estimating the sincerity of the Japanese proposals and the validity of their promises to en- 
gage in peaceful economic pursuits rather than to attempt penetration by force. 

The delicate nature of these Japanese- American discussions was demonstrated by the 
unusual precautions the Japanese Foreign Office took to ensure the secrecy of the Hull- 
Nomura conversations. As soon as Ambassador Nomura's message announcing the pro- 
posal for an “understanding pact” had been received in Japan, instructions were sent to 
Washington to take special precautions in enciphering all future messages referring to this 
controversial subject . 

Another secret report of Ambassador Nomura stressed Secretary Hull's reticence in 
disclosing his own opinions. Mr. Hull had remarked that Russia was following a policy of not 
becoming involved in war itself, and of getting other nations to fight. According to Ambassador 
Nomura, both Mr. Hull and Mr. Matsuoka were agreed that a war between Japan and the 
United States would lead to the ultimate destruction of civilization. However, some 
United States naval officers felt that Japan must be destroyed immediately/" 11 

A few days later Ambassador Nomura's superiors in Tokyo were quite disturbed because 
a news story from Washington indicated that the Hull-Nomura conferences were in progress. 
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Strict orders were issued from Tokyo, thereupon, to take every precaution in preventing leaks 
concerning the discussions, especially to Japanese correspondents who might excite the 
military extremists at home/ 1 

20, Reactions of Tokyo to Ambassador Nomura's Proposal 

Foreign Minister Matsuoka was still absent from Tokyo and so until his return, which was 
expected in a few days, no decision could be made by the Japanese Foreign Office.^ How- 
ever, several points were raised by Tokyo as follows: Since the Japanese southward movement 
would be halted and England’s back door would be protected by the proposal, thus permit- 
ting the United States to withdraw from the Pacific and concentrate her efforts on aiding 
Britain, would there not be considerable opposition to this in Japan because of its violation of 
the spirit of the Tripartite Pact? Ambassador Nomura replied that many people in Japan 
would probably have this impression for it was true that America hoped to concentrate on 
aiding Great Britain, but even though the plan was accepted, Japan’s allegiance to the Tri- 
partite Pact would not be lessened,^ 

It is evident in some of these replies that Amhassador Nomura was striving hard to bring 
about peace in the face of his Foreign Office’s determination to support fully the Tripartite 
Pact. He continued by saying that the pact would lessen the danger of war between Japan and 
the United States; and yet even with this hope for peace, the United States could not quickly 
withdraw her strength from the Pacific. In a similar case, Japan had been forced to retain 
troops in Manchukuo, despite the Japanese-Russian neutrality pact. On the other hand, the 
lessening of the danger of war between Japan and the United States would reduce the 
chances of a conflict between the United States and Germany. Though the United States 
would be able to give more assistance to Great Britain as a result of the “understanding”, 
Japan would have more influence in restraining the United States from participating in the 
war. Thus Japan would support Germany in its desire to have no trouble with the United 
States and the spirit of the Tripartite Pact would be strengthened. Japan’s international 
position would be enhanced as a result of the “understanding”, and, undoubtedly, advantages 
would accrue from this fact. 

To Tokyo’s query as to what would happen to American-Japanese relations if, because of 
friendship for Germany, the Japanese made quite a number of revisions in the text of the 
proposal or if the proposal were cancelled, Ambassador Nomura indicated that he saw no other 
alternative than an ever worsening of American-Japanese relations. 

Tokyo inquired whether or not it would be possible, because of friendship for Germany, to 
attempt a joint mediation he tween the United States and Japan in the European war before 
deciding upon the “understanding”. Ambassador Nomura stated that he had sought the 
opinion of several high American officials in this regard, but the relations between Berlin 
and Washington were so strained that there was little chance of such mediation. However, 
after the “understanding” had been signed there would be a much better possibility lor this 
action, 

Tokyo agreed that a temporary peace in the Pacific would follow the agreement reached by 
the “understanding”, but it pointed out that Japan would he in a very unfavorable position 
if Germany and Italy won the war. The Foreign Office was also afraid that if victory went to 
Britain and the United States, these two nations would cooperate in disregarding the pact 
and exerting pressure on Japan as, according to the Japanese, they had done alter the last 
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war. Despite the claims of the United States that its attitude towards the European war 
would be determined solely by the necessity of self-defense, there were many indications 
that it would enter the war to prevent the downfall of the British Empire. 

In reply to these statements Ambassador Nomura reiterated his belief that the proposal for 
the “understanding’' indicated the United States’ strong desire to stay out of the European 
war, even though it planned to aid England by all measures short of war. If, on the other hand, 
the United States disregarded the “understanding” and went to war, Japan was free to act 
individually under the Tripartite Pact. 

To Tokyo’s inquiry concerning the specific measures which the United States planned to 
adopt in giving Japan strong economic support in the Southwest Pacific, especially in those 
countries where Japan had been refused materials. Ambassador Nomura pointed to the prom- 
ise of the United States to give cooperation and support,, stating that future negotiations would 
provide complete details. Furthermore, the influence of the United States in various British 
possessions and the Netherlands Indies was increasing, and this would be most profitable for 
Japan. Ambassador Nomura also calmed Tokyo’s fears as to immigration into areas not under 
the jurisdiction of the United States by stressing the beneficient, influence of America. 

Tokyo asked whether or not Australia was included in the Southwest Pacific areas as defined 
in the “understanding”, and Ambassador Nomura replied in the negative. When asked if the 
United States was prepared to act with Japan in refusing to recognize any changes in the 
Southwest Pacific area made by any European power. Ambassador Nomura responded that 
the United States had no desire to take any territory in this area, nor would it interfere with 
Japan’s peaceful penetration of this area, although it might cooperate in exploiting it. 

In summarizing his replies to the questions from Tokyo, Ambassador Nomura, stating that 
the present proposal was a logical complement to the Tripartite Pact, declared that the effec- 
tiveness of Clause III of this Pact would not be measurably impaired. According to him, the 
United States would enter the European war eventually, if allowed to go along as usual, and 
then war between Japan and the United States would ensue. Since the proposal for the 1 L under- 
standing” was designed to prevent the w T ar rather than to stop it after it had begun. Ambassador 
Nomura believed adoption of the "‘understanding" would help all the Axis nations. He con- 
cluded his remarks with a request for a speedy reply to his message / 1 

21. Ambassador Nomura Awaits Tokyo Action 

To a warning from Tokyo, Ambassador Nomura now responded that every effort was being 
made by the Japanese Embassy in Washington to prevent leakage of news concerning the 
conversations with Secretary Hull. Only three persons, the Secretary of State, the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of the Navy knew about the proposal for an understanding pact. 4 ' 1 

Since Ambassador Nomura had already submitted the Japanese text of this proposal to 
Tokyo and had exchanged opinions with his Foreign Office in regard to the interpretation of 
some provisions, nothing could be done until an official reply was received from his superiors. 
But continuing his visits to various members of the American government, he was told by a 
Cabinet member, presumably Postmaster-General Frank C. Walker, that Secretary Hull would 
not easily change his mind once he had come to a decision. According to the American official, 
unless there were some fundamental changes in Japanese principles, the conversations would 
not be successful / b 
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Though Tokyo informed its representatives in Washington that the Foreign Minister, be- 
cause of his need for a rest after the arduous trip to Europe, would not issue instructions con- 
cerning the “understanding” for at least two weeks, 67 Ambassador Nomura urged an imme- 
diate reply since, if action were postponed any further, it would be difficult to maintain se- 
crecy. Suspecting that many Americans were becoming aware of the conversations, the Japa- 
nese Ambassador was conscious that opposition might also be developing in Japan. He warned 
that the United States was becoming very much aroused by the European war, and if there 
were delays in the establishment of the “understanding”, it would lose its restraining effect. 

Pointing out that it would be most advantageous to settle the affair immediately lest the 
American government decide not to sign the pact, Ambassador Nomura complained that he 
had waited fourteen days without any instructions. Since he had assured American officials of 
his desire to improve relations between Japan and the United States, he believed that by now 
American officials suspected that he was not representing the real opinions of his government. 
Amhassador Nomura stressed his personal embarrassment at being placed in such a difficult 
position. 66 

Despite the Japanese Ambassador’s many pleas for speed in coming to a decision, Mr. 
Matsuoka's only reply was to send a request four days later for the English text of the propos- 
al/ 9 Ambassador Nomura sent the English text immediately, and asked that it be handled 
very carefully since he had not super-enciphered it/ 0 

22, Hull- Nomura Conversation (May 2, 1941) 

(a) Secretary Hull's Report 

The next conversation between Secretary Hull and Ambassador Nomura took place on 
May 2 in the hotel apartment of Mr. Hull. Ambassador Nomura reported that he had not yet 
received instructions from his government to negotiate, but that he expected to receive 
permission within a few days. The Japanese Ambassador implied that politics in Japan had 
caused the delay. Secretary Hull did not comment on this, but entering into a general dis- 
cussion of world conditions, emphasized that the United States would not permit Hitler to 
gain control of the high seas no matter how long such a policy would take. As for relations with 
Japan in the Pacific, the fundamental point at issue was whether or not Japan was willing to 
act in accordance with the basic principles of justice and law, which Secretary Hull assumed 
to he part of Ambassador Nomura's own way of thinking. 

The Japanese Ambassador then remarked that American embargoes were a delicate 
question with his government, but Secretary Hull replied that they were not really as deli- 
cate as the question of the harsh treatment Japan had been giving American citizens and 
interests. The conversation ended with Secretary Hull declaring that he had nothing new to 
say about the embargoes or the reasons for them/* 

(b) Ambassador Nomura's Report 

Ambassador Nomura’s report of this conversation stated that he had introduced not only 
the question of American embargoes as a matter of concern to Japan but also American 
expansion toward the Philippines, since these islands were very near to the Empire. Am- 
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bassador Nomura felt that Secretary Hull would do nothing about the American embargoes 
because of Japan’s discriminatory methods in China. Replying to Secretary Hull's state- 
ment that Japan would have problems in China similar to those experienced by Germany in 
occupied Poland, Ambassador Nomura explained that both the Chungking government and its 
Army were deteriorating, and that Japan's problems in China were growing less rather than 
greater. 94 

23, Mr, Matsuoka Suggests a Neutrality Pact 

On May 3, 1941 Foreign Minister Matsuoka finally sent a reply to the many messages of 
Ambassador Nomura. Remarking that he understood the difficult position of the Japanese 
Ambassador and appreciated his anxiety, Mr. Matsuoka stressed the necessity of his 
considering all angles of the problem because of the disturbing effect any solution might 
have upon the various alliances and pacts signed by Japan. Furthermore, the Foreign 
Minister explained that he had been sick for a few days and, thus, had been unable to 
attend to official business. The Japanese Ambassador was asked to deliver to Secretary 
Hull an oral statement, which Mr. Matsuoka was transmitting to serve as a non-committal 
reply. 90 The Foreign Minister requested Ambassador Nomura to mention in the course of his 
conversations the possibility of a Japanese-United States neutrality pact similar to the one 
recently contracted by Japan with Russia. This idea was to be introduced to Mr, Hull as 
though it were a spontaneous contribution of Ambassador Nomura. Then, if the neutrality 
pact were agreed upon, some secret clauses, which would apply in time of war, should be 
inserted into the ‘'understanding". In any event, according to Mr. Matsuoka, it would be 
most valuable to discover whether or not a neutrality pact would be acceptable to the United 
States. 96 

The oral statement, which Ambassador Nomura was to hand to Secretary Hull, contained 
Mr. Matsuoka's observations that Germany and Italy were determined never to have peace 
by negotiation, since only the capitulation of England would satisfy them. Claiming that 
Axis leaders considered the war as good as won, and that the entrance of America into the 
war would not affect the outcome but would only protract it, Mr. Matsuoka explained that 
American intervention w T ould add untold misery and suffering to all humanity and bring 
about the eventual downfall of modern civilization. The responsibility for this was now 
largely in the hands of the President of the United States. Though warning that Japan would 
not do anything which might harm Germany or Italy, the Foreign Minister was very anxious 
to begin a discussion of a neutrality pact, if the United States was agreeable. Therefore, on 
May 7, he asked that Secretary Hull's reply to his suggestion be sent immediately. 9, 

24. Japan Discovers Code Decipherment by the United States 

On May 5 Ambassador Nomura was informed by his superiors that it appeared almost 
certain that the United States government was reading his code messages. 06 This informa- 
tion had first come to Tokyo's attention through Ambassador Osima at Berlin, who had been 
informed in strict confidence by a German colleague that the German espionage system in 
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America had learned in some undisclosed manner of the success of American cryptanalysts 
in reading the code messages of the Japanese Ambassador in Washington/ * 

Ambassador Nomura hastened to assure Tokyo that, very strict precautions were taken by 
all custodians of codes and ciphers in his office, and that he would set in motion an immediate 
investigation into the truth of this statement. 1 " 1 ' Though Ambassador Nomura requested 
further details, Foreign Minister Matsuoka could only give him as much data as the German 
Intelligence organization would divulge, and it refused to give the exact source of its informa- 

, ■ i <j i 

turn. 

As a result of his investigation. Ambassador Nomura was able to report two weeks later on 
May 20, 1941, his discovery that the United States was reading some of the Japanese codes. 
He did not disclose his source of information in a dispatch, but promised to send it by 

Ifli! 

courier. 

Meanwhile, Japan had issued new regulations for the use of its code machines, l0J and the 
Japanese Foreign Office instructed Washington to have only one man use the special 
government code for the enciphering of important dispatches. No telegraph clerks were to 
be called in to assist this individual no matter how r overwhelming was the volume of traffic, 
nor how T urgent the necessity for speed. itJ4 Since this contravened the practice normally 
employed at the Japanese Embassy in Washington, Minister Wagasuki sent, an urgent re- 
quest to Tokyo for permission to employ telegraph clerks in coding work since the increased 
volume of traffic in connection with the Japanese- American negotiations made it impracti- 
cable to restrict the handling of the code to one individual. 1 "' 

25. Hull-Nomura Conversation (May 7, 1941) 

(a) Secretary Hull’s Report ] " tj 

On May 7, 1941, Ambassador Nomura again called at Secretary Hull’s apartment to con- 
gratulate Mr. Hull on his excellent handling of the Japanese situation, and to commend 
his prudence in not making any controversial statements to the press such as Ambassador 
Nomura's own superiors were issuing in Japan. Expressing his appreciation lor Mr. Hulls 
patience during the preliminary talks, in which many delays had occurred hecause of the 
influence of certain Japanese politicians, Ambassador Nomura tactfully suggested a non- 
aggression pact. Secretary Hull refused to consider this on the grounds that the United States 
would not discuss anything except broad principles as a basis for negotiations. 

Ambassador Nomura then announced that, he had a document from Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka. Though there w r ere many things “that were wrong” in it, the Ambassador 
would like to present it. to Secretary Hull. Secretary Hull replied that, in view of Ambassador 
Nomura’s own opinion of it, and if the Ambassador had the authority to withhold it, he 
might just as w T ell not deliver the message, since it might contradict most of the points in 
the proposal already offered by the Ambassador as a tentative hasis lor discussion. It will be 
remembered that Secretary Hull had already seen the secret text of this oral statement as 
supplied by American cryptanalysts. 10 ' Ambassador Nomura read only a part of the first page to 
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Mr. Hull, and then assured him that with just a little more time the whole matter would develop 
favorably along the lines of the Japanese Ambassador’s own viewpoint. 

Secretary Hull congratulated Ambassador Nomura on his sincerity and his conscientious 
efforts to bring about friendly relations between the two countries. Mentioning his own 
patience in overcoming preliminary difficulties and his own efforts to cooperate with the 
Japanese Ambassador in attempting to reach a stage where negotiations could begin, Mr. 
Hull candidly informed Ambassador Nomura that he could not be patient much longer in 
view of the necessity of defending the seven seas against the encroachment of Hitler. Events 
were moving very rapidly and Hitler was continuing his aggression; therefore, defense meas- 
ures would have to proceed just as quickly, 

Mr. Hull expressed his concern over the aggressive speeches of Mr, Matsuoka in Japan, 
especially since such actions were totally opposed to the principles expressed in the Japanese 
Ambassador's proposal which was then awaiting the Japanese government's approval as a 
basis for negotiations. It was difficult to believe that the Japanese government could sanction 
at the same time both the inflammatory speeches of Mr, Matsuoka and the peaceful ideas of 
Ambassador Nomura. In any event, the American government would have to act in self de- 
fense as quickly as possible to stop the aggressions of Hitler. 

Emphasizing that the United States knew Hitlerism better than Mr. Matsuoka or any of 
those he represented, since fifteen nations of Europe, including Italy, Hitler’s own ally, had 
been suhjugated by Germany, Mr. Hull declared that the United States wanted nothing from 
any nation except the maintenance of peaceful relations based on law and order. The wisdom 
of such a policy was evident in the excellent relations between the United States and South 
American countries where Japan and all other countries had equal access to markets. However, 
resistance to world aggression by Hitler or by any other illegal force on the high seas would be 
begun by the United States solely as a policy of necessary self defense. Secretary Hull noted 
in his report of this conversation that the Japanese Amhassador constantly bowed and smiled 
as though trying to assure the Secretary of State of his approval of these ideas. 

To an inquiry of Ambassador Nomura 1 s concerning the possibility of an acceptance of his 
previously submitted document, Secretary Hull replied that a working agreement could be 
achieved readily by accepting some provisions, eliminating others, and in some cases making 
new suggestions. According to Mr. Hull, it had been Ambassador Nomura's responsibility to 
decide whether or not to send the document to Japan for approval, because the United States 
bad not made any commitments concerning it. Ambassador Nomura seemed to understand 
this point after some difficulty, but Secretary Hull was doubtful at times as to how accurately 
they understood each other on certain points. 

Mr, Hull concluded the conversation by stating he did not know what defense measures 
his government might have to take from day to day in its resistance to Hitler. Ambassador 
Nomura replied that he had urged his superiors in Tokyo to proceed quickly in discussing the 
suhmitted proposal , ltJS 

(b) Ambassador Nomura's Report 3 

Ambassador Nomura’s report of this conversation demonstrated that the Secretary had 
succeeded in impressing him with the necessity for prompt action in view of the United States’ 
determination to act quickly in stopping Hitlerism. Stating that Mr. Hull had never before 
shown so much enthusiasm about the immediate commencement of the United States- 
Japanese negotiations, the Japanese Ambassador quoted Secretary Hull as saying that it 
would be useless to discuss a neutrality pact without definite instructions from the Japanese 
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government. Ambassador Nomura was convinced that the American statesman had no inten- 
tion of dealing with this question, although, according to Secretary Hull, his advisers had un- 
officially commented that something might be done about the neutrality pact alter an “under- 
standing" had been reached, American domestic politics would make a neturality pact 
impossible at the moment, but since all of the problems arising between the United States 
and Japan were mentioned in the “understanding”, Secretary Hull felt that agreement on this 
should be the main consideration. 

Ambassador Nomura was frank in expressing his opinion to Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
that there was no time for “propaganda, bluffing and feeling out each other". Great states- 
manship was needed in this crisis, and every effort should be made to regain good relations. 
Asking that negotiations along the lines of the “understanding” be begun immediately, Am- 
bassador Nomura advised Mr. Matsuoka that the Foreign Minister’s oral statement had not 
been handed to Secretary Hull because the conferences were being held in secret and “off the 
record”, 110 No mention was made in Ambassador Nomura's report that there were points in 
Mr. Matsuoka’s oral statement which were “wrong” from the Japanese Ambassador’s view- 
point, as had been noted m Secretary Hull’s memorandum. 111 

26. Ambassador Nomura's Estimate of American Public Opinion 

On May 7, 1941 Ambassador Nomura sent a lengthy report to his government, estimating 
American public opinion as to involvement of the United States in the European w T ar and the 
Japanese situation.' 12 As an expression of the views of a patriotic Japanese who w T as anxious to 
avoid conflict with America, it was important. There could be no doubt of the Japanese Am- 
bassador’s sincerity in striving for peace in the face of many obstacles placed in his w T ay by 
his own Foreign Office. 

According to Ambassador Nomura, the National Defense Act had placed all the political 
and economic pow T ers of the United States in the hands of President Roosevelt. There w T as a 
decided trent tow T ards dictatorship because ali influential newspapers and communications 
w T ere being manipulated and guided by President Roosevelt w T ho manufactured the so-called 
“American public opinion”. Ambassador Nomura thought that freedom of expression w r as 
rapidly becoming nonexistent since all opposing the policies of the administration were 
branded traitors or spies. All decisions in important matters were left to the President, who 
had removed almost all of his former associates. Only Mr. Hopkins, Postmaster -General 
Walker, Secretary Hull and Secretary Knox had discussed the Japanese proposal with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and all others, including Secretary Stimson, had been left out of the unoffical 
negotiations. The publisher Roy Howard, w T ho had been a friend of the Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, w T as not associated with President Roosevelt for he had onposed the third term campaign 
and the National Defense Act. 

Ambassador Nomura warned Mr. Matsuoka that a great majority of the American people 
looked upon the European war as a battle between totalitarianism and democracy. The people 
of the United States stood for the following points which no one could change at any time: 

That totalitarianism is an enemy of hum amtar ianism since it refuses to recognize the liberty of an individual; 

That they cannot permit the altering of national boundaries by aggression; 

That though aggressions may, temporarily, seem successful, in the long run they are all doomed to failure and 

they give Caesar and Napoleon as examples; 

That they must aid England which is a self. claimed democracy, to t lie bitter end; 

That there is a possibility that the Germ an -British war will develop into a German-U.S. war. 1J > 
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A small minority, such as Lindbergh, thought that Germany could not be crushed easily, 
but most Americans believed that though the war would continue tor a long time, the United 
States would eventually aid Britain to crush Germany and Italy. He doubted, therefore, that 
the United States would initiate mediation between England and Germany. 

The United States would have to enter the war before it could put a convoy system into oper- 
ation, and thus, when a convoy system was established as was expected in the near future, 
the United States would have taken a hig step in the direction of war. As discouraging reports 
concerning British losses in the Balkans and the Near East were received, the demands for the 
United States to enter the war were increasing. For this reason the United States was anxious 
to establish better relations with Japan so as to obviate lighting simultaneously in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific, However, the Japanese Ambassador warned his superior that the United 
States would not give in to Japan, because America had already planned, if called upon to 
fight two wars, to concentrate on defense in the Pacific until a vast Navy and Air Force could 
be completed for a death struggle with Japan. 

Despite Japan's unpopularity in America, President Roosevelt and a few of his supporters 
were friendly, since they realized that Japan differed from Germany and Italy. Ambassador 
Nomura stressed, however, that President Roosevelt did not consider close relations between 
the two countries to be an absolute necessity. Thus, unless action were taken immediately, 
Japan's friends in the United States might grow cool towards an “understanding" and might 
exert economic pressure on the Japanese to prevent their moving to the south. This would 
probably lead to war between the two countries. 

Discussing the problem of selecting an opportune time for the bettering of Japanese- 
American relations, and stating that it was important for both countries to stand on equal 
terms, Ambassador Nomura indicated the advantages for Japan in having the China incident 
settled before the end of the European war. Though it might he best, from the Japanese view- 
point, to have the China incident settled when it was clearly apparent that Germany would be 
victorious in Europe, no one could tell when that would take place, and even then Japan 
would be in danger of being restrained by a foreign power. If the Japanese waited until the 
war had developed info a stalemate, the opportunity for improving Japanese- American rela- 
tions would probably be gone, chiefly because the United States probably would have entered 
the war or would have lost its desire for peace with Japan. Thus, the best time for eliminating 
all difficulties was at the present, when the trend of the European war was not clearly defined. 

As for the “understanding”, Ambassador Nomura informed his superiors that there was 
little hope of achieving a trade agreement touching upon merely one phase of the whole 
Japanese- American problem. Nor would the United States recognize the “New Order in East 
Asia”, or accept the proposal to mediate in the European war. Though the United States 
wanted to appeal to doctrines such as “non-recognition of aggression”, it had been mutually 
agreed to limit the expression of views on the war situation as much as possible. Ambassador 
Nomura was optimistic that the “understanding” would eliminate some of the current com- 
plications and would gradually lead to a true friendship by restraining the United States from 
entering the present war, or perhaps changing her attitude entirely/ 14 

Foreign Minister Matsuoka's reply to Ambassador Nomura's message was very prompt. 
Contrary to the Japanese Ambassador's views, it directed that his oral statement be sub- 
mitted immediately to the Secretary of State, who was asked to turn it over to the President. u " 
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27. Ambassador Nomura Urges Mr. Matsuoka to A Prompt Agreement 

On the next day, May 8, 194 1, Ambassador Nomura sent several messages to Tokyo which 
indicated the growing resistance of the United States to aggressor nations throughout the 
world. He was much concerned lest Japanese delays in discussing the “understanding” were 
responsible for some of this feeling. m 

A private conversation with an influential American Cabinet member strengthened Am- 
bassador Nomura’s impressions that Secretary Hull was appreciative of his efforts to restore 
peaceful relations, but that the American government realized the matter rested solely in 
the hands of Foreign Minister Matsuoka. Secretary of War Stimson, and Secretary of Navy 
Knox had stiffened in their anti-Japanese attitude because of the speeches of Mr. Matsuoka, 
and all felt that Japan was under the influence of German authorities. When asked by the 
Cabinet member whether or not a little more time would be given to Japan for study of the 
situation, Secretary Hull had replied that this might be possible, but that the present attitude 
of the American Cabinet made it hard to give definite assurance. 11 ' 

This same Cabinet member assured the Japanese Ambassador that the President was re- 
sisting a demand for convoying goods to England because of his concern for Japanese- American 
relations. Though President Roosevelt was scheduled to mention convoys in a foreign policy 
speech on May 14, 1941, he intended to modify the details of the speech, if Japanese-American 
negotiations were started by that time. The Cabinet member pointed out that if official nego- 
tiations were not undertaken soon, the Japanese- American conversations would end in abso- 
lute failure. 118 

28. Mr. Matsuoka Submits Proposals (May 9, 1941) 

In reply to many telegrams from Ambassador Nomura emphasizing the necessity for speed 
on the part of Tokyo in discussing and analyzing the proposals he had sent to Japan for ap- 
proval, Mr. Matsuoka finally answered that it was impossible for Tokyo to act as hastily as 
the Ambassador desired because of various circumstances. This but confirmed the reply Mr. 
Matsuoka had telephoned to Ambassador Nomura on the previous day. 119 Finally, Mr. Mat- 
suoka sent his long expected reply on May 9, 1941. m 

Expressing his desire to better American -Japanese relations by having the United States 
discontinue its policy of aiding Chiang Kai-Shek and by having President Roosevelt urge 
peace between China and Japan, the Foreign Minister said that the United States in its efforts 
to aid England was forcing Germany to war. Pledging with the United States to stop this 
movement, since Japan would be constrained as a consequence to live up to its Tripartite 
agreement, Mr. Matsuoka pointed out that his only reason for sending the oral statement to 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull was to keep them more fully informed of his views, 
and to bring about peace. 

The Foreign Minister complained that his newspaper statement concerning the advisability 
of President Roosevelt’s visiting Japan had been twisted out of its context so as to sound 
much different from its intended meaning. 121 The resentment of the United States over this 
minor incident was an indication to Mr. Matsuoka of America's antagonism toward Japan. 
Furthermore, the Foreign Minister stated that he was experiencing no domestic difficulties 
because of his support of Germany. 
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The Japanese Ambassador, promising his Foreign Minister that he would eliminate all the 
misunderstandings complained of by Mr. Matsuoka, then asked that further instructions be 
sent immediately so that his conversations with Secretary Hull could precede. 1 '*' Reassuring 
Mr. Matsuoka that peace with the United States would not be disadvantageous to Germany 
and Italy, but would be the first step in bringing about peace in Europe, Ambassador Nomura 
pointed out that a bettering of Japanese-American relations would be profitable to every 
nation. 

At long last, Mr. Matsuoka sent an official reply to the preliminary proposal which had been 
drawn up by private American and Japanese individuals in collaboration with Ambassador 
NomuraC' 1 First, Japan recognized that, both countries w T ere independent nations, and 
agreed that both would adopt the policy of equality for ail nations. All necessary cooperation 
was to be shown in preventing the spread of war in Europe and bringing peace to the world 
as soon as possible. The United States was to recognize the principles which were the basis 
of an agreement with the Nanking government, and it was also to advise Chiang Kai-Shek 
to trust in the "Good Neighbor' 1 policy of the Japanese. Since it was accepted that future 
Japanese expansion into the Southwest Pacific would be peaceful, good trade relations were 
to be restored as soon as an agreement was reached, and the United States would cooperate 
in helping Japan acquire strategic materials. Both Japan and the United States were to guard 
the permanent neutrality of the Philippines, and no discrimination was to be shown against 
Japanese immigration into the United States, 1 ”" 

The reply of Mr. Matsuoka arrived just in time, for Ambassador Nomura had been greatly 
worried lest the opportunity for settling Japanese-American difficulties be lost. His last 
request for an immediate reply must have been on its way to Tokyo when the message of the 
Foreign Minister arrived. L ^" 

29, Hull-Nomura Conversation (May 11, 1941} 

(a) Secretary,' Hull’s Report 11 ' 

The Japanese Ambassador called at Mr. Hull's hotel on May II, 1941 to say that he had 
been instructed to give certain documents to the Secretary. He had another document which 
was also to be delivered, but since it had not been correctly translated he would withhold it 
until the next day. Secretary Hull emphasized that he was accepting the documents in a 
purely unofficial way to ascertain what might possibly serve as a basis for the beginning of 
negotiations. Thus, both countries could truthfully refute rumors of negotiations by saying 
that no negotiations had been begun. The Japanese Ambassador was in entire agreement with 
this suggestion. 

Having learned from Ambassador Nomura that Foreign Minister Matsuoka would be in 
charge of the negotiations in Tokyo, though the Japanese Army and Navy officials and Prince 
Konove would participate, Mr. Hull remarked that Mr. Matsuoka was a politician who 
recently had made many unfriendly remarks about the United States, and whose ideas 
seemed to be diametrically opposed to the fundamental principles expressed in Ambassador 
Nomura's preliminary proposal. In view of this, Secretary Hull expected to have much diffT 
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culty in persuading his own associates to trust Mr. Matsuoka. Ambassador Nomura said 
nothing concerning this, but Mr. Hull felt that he was in perfect agreement with his views on 
Mr, Matsuoka. 

To Ambassador Nomura's claim that Japan was desirous of keeping war out of the 
Pacific, Mr. Hull replied that since many Americans believed that Japan desired aid in getting 
out of a disastrous situation in China, such an impression, if not guarded against, would be an 
obstacle to further negotiations. Ambassador Nomura stated that he did not know much about 
the plans of the Japanese government to remove its troops from China, but he felt that the 
prohlem could be worked out to the satisfaction of both sides. Commenting that the China 
affair would be a very important point in their discussions, Secretary Hull asked the Japanese 
Ambassador what method his government would employ in giving assurances that neither 
force nor threat of force would be used in the Southwest Pacific, Ambassador Nomura merely 
replied that his government did not intend to employ force in that area. 

In a general discussion of the "New Order in Greater East Asia”, Secretary Hull asked 
Ambassador Nomura why Japan used this trouble- making slogan to cover a policy of conquest 
by force, when Japan could get ail the benefits she wanted from a “Good Neighbor 1 ' policy in 
Asia. Predicting that Hitlerism would prove to be a scourge to all the world as well as to 
Europe, and that m the future Japan would suffer just as much as other countries which had 
trusted Hitler’s promises, Secretary Hull repeated some of his previous remarks concerning 
the damaging effects to world civilization of a war between Japan and the United States. It 
would require the efforts of all civilized nations to restore the world after the destruction of 
Hitlerism, and since the United States was determined that Hitler would not get control of 
the seas, whatever the cost, it would not delay its resistance until it was too late. Many 
countries of Europe had suffered by reason of their unfounded trust m Hitler. American 
resistance would in no way be an offensive act since it was necessary as self defense against an 
aggressor. 1 ** 

(bj Ambassador Nomuras Report 

Amhassador Nomura’s secret report of this meeting tactfully said nothing of Mr. Hull’s 
remarks concerning Foreign Minister Matsuoka, but. stressed both Secretary Hull’s and his 
own desire for secrecy in regard to the conversations in progress. 

Tokyo, warning Amhassador Nomura against discussing the ‘"understanding” even with 
members of his own staff, informed him that rumors of the affair had reached Japan’s 
financial circles from New York, News concerning the conversations had also reached Ger- 
many . 130 Ambassador Nomura quoted Mr. Hull as saying that the Japanese Army and 
Navy and Premier Konoye would participate in the negotiations, whereas Mr. Hull in his 
memorandum stated that Ambassador Nomura had mentioned this . 111 

Ambassador Nomura told Secretary Hull that the Japanese would evacuate all troops 
from China with the exception of those stationed in North China and Inner Mongolia, who 
were there only to suppress Communism. They would not be used by Japan in a southward 
movement since his country intended to penetrate the South Pacific commercially rather 
than by force. Mr. Hull’s statement, warning that the United States would he forced to 
forestall Hitler’s approach, had disturbed Ambassador Nomura, and he announced to Tokyo 
his intention of trying to check this American argument. Believing that the United States 
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was not anxious to go to w T ar w T ith Japan or Germany, and in view of Mr, Matsuoka’s reply, he 
felt much encouraged as to the eventual success of the conversations. 4 

This meeting ended the preliminary phase of the informal conversations between Secre- 
tary Hull and Ambassador Nomura, On the next day, May 12, the Japanese Ambassador was 
to present a formal document from his government, outlining a proposal for a general settle^ 
ment of the problems disturbing the peaceful relations of the United States and Japan, The 
conversations ensuing as a result of this proposal will be treated in Chapter IP 

Meanwhile, the United States State Department had received much intelligence from 
the crypt analytical agencies of the United States concerning Japanese diplomatic activity 
throughout the rest of the world. Since this material was of great assistance In estimating the 
future trend of Japanese military expansion, particularly in relation to the Axis and Russia, it 
will he dealt with in Part B in each of the succeeding chapters. 




PART B — JAPANESE DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



Some of the more important of the hundreds of Japanese diplomatic messages which were 
intercepted and deciphered during 1941 have been selected for Part B of each Chapter to en- 
able the reader to visualize the scope and significance of the information made available to 
the State Department by cryptanalytic organizations of the United States. An attempt has 
been made in Part B to demonstrate the general attitudes of the nations which, friendly or 
unfriendly, were associated with Japan. 

Though a policy of selection was necessary in view of the tremendous amount of material 
available, and many interesting minutiae were omitted for the sake of brevity and clarity, 
e.g., the financial details oi the Japanese- Dutch negotiations, etc., nothing was consciously 
omitted from Part A which in any way pertained to the Hull-Nomura conversations, especial- 
ly anything referring to the last few T days before the catastrophe of Pearl Harbor, 



JAPANESE-AMEKICAX RELATIONS 

30. Expansion of Japanese Espionage in North and South America 

Though Ambassador Nomura w F as ostensibly on a mission of peace, Tokyo, concomitantly 
with the Ambassador's appointment, made plans for intensified propaganda and intelligence 
activities in the United States. As early as December 10. 1940. the cooperation of Japanese 
bank officials to America was sought by Tokyo, u " and American autorities knew' that a wide- 
spread Japanese espionage organization was operating in the United States for at least a year 
before the war. l3,i 

The Japanese decided at the end ot 1940 that in the past they had paid too much attention 
to cultural enlightenment in the United States at the expense of political propaganda. Plans 
were now made to shift their attention from cultural to political interests, with the hope that 
the new T approach w T ould receive as tavorable a reception as had their cultural activities of 
former days. Special attention w T as to be paid to the operations of the American Communist 
party, to the Chinese in America, and to the economic and social activities of Soviet Russia 
in the United States, Central and South America. 
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Japanese espionage agents were also directed to ascertain the relations between the United 
States and South and Central American countries. Heretofore, Japan had ignored Latin 
American countries, but Tokyo was informed that, in view of current world conditions, it 
would be most advantageous to change its policy. 111 Japanese merchants were to be asked for 
assistance in the new movement. Mh 

Some of the responsibilities of the new intelligence organization were as follows: 

L Establish an intelligence organ in the Embassy which will maintain liaison with private and semi-oflicial 
intelligence organs, , , , 

2. The focal point of our investigations shall be the determination of the total strength of the United States. 
Our investigations shall be divided into three general classifications: political, economic, and military, and defi- 
nite course of action shall be mapped out. 

3. Make a survey of all persons or organizations which either openly or secretly oppose participation in the war, 

4. Make investigations of all anti-Semitism, communism, movements of Negroes, and labor movements. 

o. Utilization of U,S. citizens of foreign extraction (other than Japanese), aliens (other than Japanese), com 
munists, Negroes, labor union members, and anti-Semites, in carrying out the investigations described in the 
preceding paragraph would undoubtedly bear the best, results. . 

6. Utilization of our ‘"Second Generations*' and our resident nationals (in view of the fart that if there is any 
slip in this phase, our people in the U.S. will be subjected to considerable persecution, and the utmost caution 
must be exercised). 

7. In the event ol U,S. participation in the war, our intelligence set-up will be moved to Mexico, making thar 
country the nerve center of our intelligence net. Therefore, will you bear this in mind and in anticipation of such 
an eventuality, set up facilities for a l 1 . S.- Mexico international intelligence route. The net which will cover brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru will also he centered in Mexico, 

8. We shall cooperate with the German and Italian intelligence organs in the IhS. This phase has been dis- 
cussed with the Germans and Italians in Tokyo, and it has heen approved, , , 

Mexico was a fruitful held of intelligence for Japanese agents, though communication diffi- 
culties between Mexico and Tokyo aroused Japanese suspicions that the American companies 
handling these messages were garbling the texts to discover the decipherment key. 1,1 '' The de- 
tails of a military agreement between the United States and Mexico on November 14, 1940 
were transmitted to Japan.' 11 ' 

The increased interest of the Japanese in South and Central America evidently arose from 
their suspicion that, war was approaching. New sources for information concerning the United 
States would have to be ready w r hen wartime restrictions cut oil their contacts in the United 
States. 

Tokyo requested its representatives in various South American countries to estimate the 
future action of the country to which they were accredited, in case the United States entered 
the war. Inquiry was also made as to the nationality of the owners of communication facilities 
in each of these countries. 140 

According to the Japanese, Chile, dependent on the United States, would be a non-belligerent 
in case the United States w^ent to war. Its communication facilities were owned by Transradio, 
a German company/ 41 Bogota had tw^o telegraph companies, the A lb America, an American 
company, and Marconi, and English company, and the Japanese Ambassador thought that 
Colombia would remain neutral in case of w T ar. M “ 
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Argentina’s Transradio Company was seventy-five per cent controlled by Argentina, with 
the remaining twenty-five per cent divided among the Marconi Wireless of England, the R.C.A. 
of the United States, Radio France, Telefunken of Germany and Italo Radio. Japanese repre- 
sentatives reported that the Transradio Company had been extremely reliable in handling all 
of their messages. J4i 

Tokyo was informed that it was doubtful whether Peru would remain neutral in the event of 
war, and since the All America Cahie Company of the United States and the West Coast of 
America Telegraph Company, dominated by British capital, had a telegraphic monopoly it 
would be difficult to maintain direct telegraphic communication from Peru to Japan. Mail 
was handled by the Marconi Company and when the Germans had protested against interfer- 
ence with their correspondence, the government of Peru had given them little satisfaction. In 
future emergencies, Japanese agents in Peru decided to make use of the radio in Argentina 
which was expected to remain neutral . 144 

In Mexico there were two companies; the first was Mexican Radio owned hy the government, 
which would carry on communications with Japan as long as Mexico maintained neutrality. 
However, the Japanese believed that American pressure was influencing this company for 
Japanese diplomatic messages were being delayed. The second organization was the Mexican 
Telegraphic Company, which had sixty percent of its capital invested in Western Union, with 
some of the remaining capital invested in All American Cables. In case of war, this company 
would no longer send messages to Japan . 14 ' 

The Japanese desired closer contacts with German and Italian agents, as well as with 
Japanese residents, who were to be cautioned not to create any suspicion in the minds of 
United States authorities regarding their espionage activities. 14b The day after Ambassador 
Nomura made his official entrance into the diplomatic scene at Washington, Tokyo issued 
new instructions concerning the gathering of intelligence in Canada and the United States. 
Details oi this plan, as indicated below, demonstrate that the Japanese were preparing for 
the worst. 

The information we particularly desire with regard to intelligence involving U,S. and Canada, are the following: 

1. Strengthening or supplementing of military preparation on the Pacific Coast and the Hawaii area; amount 
and type of stores and supplies; alterations to airports (also carefully note the clipper Lr attic). 

2. Ship and plane movements I particularly of the large bom hers and sea planes). 

3. Whether or not merchant vessels are being requisitioned by the government (also note any deviations from 
regular schedules), and whether any remodeling is being done to them. 

4. Calling up of army and navy personnel, their training, (outlook on maneuvers) and movements. 

13. Words and acts of minor army and navy personnel. 

6. Outlook of drafting men from the viewpoint of race. Particularly, whether Negroes are being drafted, and if 
so, under what conditions. 

7. Personnel being graduated and enrolled in the army and navy and aviation service schools. 

8. Whether or not any troops are being dispatched to the South Pacific by transports; if there are such instances, 
give description. 

9. Outlook til the developments in the expansion of arms and the production setup; the capacity of airplane 
production, increase in the ranks of labor. 

10. General outlooks on Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, with p articular stress on items involving plane move- 
ments and shipment of military supplies to those localities. 

1 1 . Ou 1 1 ook on U.S . defense set-up . 

12. Contacts (including plane connections) with Central and South America and the South Pacific area. Also 
outlook on shipment of military supplies to those areas. 11. 
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Further instructions concerning certain aspects of the plan mentioned above were sent to 
Japanese agents in San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, Vancouver and Honolulu, San 
Francisco was to pay special attention to paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 and 12 of the plan out- 
lined above; Los Angeles was to devote attention to paragraphs 1, 2, 8, 9 and 11; New York to 
paragraphs 4, 6, 7, and 9; Vancouver to paragraph 10; and Honolulu to paragraphs 1 and 2. 14 * 

Not only were the Japanese expanding the activities of their espionage agents in North and 
South America, but they were also extremely concerned over the success of Allied military 
counter espionage. 149 Simultaneously with the increase of Japanese military and naval 
observers in the United States, American military observers in the Pacific were undergoing 
closer supervision. 1 ™ Furthermore, severe measures were taken to restrict foreign visitors from 
entering Japan. No visitor, except those travelling under diplomatic passports, could reach 
Japan without first informing the Japanese authorities of his complete personal history and 
political leanings. lM 

3L Japanese Interest in American Plans 

Japan was still not certain in February 1941 whether or not the United States had decided 
to enter the war to help England. According to one dispatch, Japan was convinced that the 
United States would go to the aid of England and Europe; 1 '" another dispatch from Berlin 
stated that the United States had definitely decided not to enter into joint negotiations with 
either Great Britain or the Netherlands against Japan as long as Japan made no move against 
the Philippine Islands* Tokyo urged all its diplomatic representatives to cooperate closely 
with Japanese intelligence agents in discovering what the ultimate decision might be. 1 '^ 

32, Coordination of Japanese Intelligence in the United States 

Ambassador Nomura was instructed on March 17, 1941 to put Secretary Terazaki in charge 
of coordinating Japanese intelligence and propaganda activities in both North and South 
America. Every facility was to be granted for the efficient completion of his work* 15 * 

Mr. Terazaki made a special request to have Mr. Fukumoto, director of the New York 
branch of the Nichi Nichi newspaper, come to Washington for propaganda purposes instead of 
returning to Jap an. 1,5 Another agent was sent to Germany, England, and Italy since Tokyo 
was interested in ascertaining the internal conditions of these countries, 11 * 

In addition to these activities, Tokyo took great pains to arrange special news broadcasts to 
Japanese in Washington and other important cities throughout the world; it was very 
anxious to assist its propaganda agents in the dissemination of news with a pro- Japanese 
slant. 1 :m Japanese diplomats in Washington obtained most of their news, which they later 
transmitted to Latin America, through contacts with individual American newsmen rather 
than through the official news agencies. 1,rM The chief responsibility of the Japanese propa- 
ganda office in New York was to assure widespread dissemination of Japanese governmental 
news and the speeches of Japanese officials. 119 
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To assure greater coordination and more complete security for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, Japan ordered the inauguration of a courier system between North and South America. 1 ™ 

33. Japanese Interest in American Labor Unions 

Ambassador Nomura received a request from Tokyo on April 1 to investigate the labor union 
situation in the United States as a possible obstacle to American unity in the event of war. 
Inquiry was to be made concerning the attitude of the C.I.O., the A.F. of L., the Communist 
Party, the Socialistic parties, and last but not least, into German and Italian fifth column 
activities. All this was in conformity with the recent expansion of the Japanese intelligence 
gathering organization in North and South America. 1 * 11 

34. Japanese Census in the United States 

Ambassador Nomura's request on April 17 for a secret fund of $50,000 to use in adjusting the 
difficult diplomatic situation presumably caused his superiors to inquire concerning the 
intelligence organization recently established in North America . 162 

Tokyo also desired to know the number of first and second generation Japanese in the 
United States, and asked lor detailed information concerning those who had dual citizenship 
and were dependent. 1 * 1 ' This information was supplied by several Japanese centers in the 
United States. l,j4 

35. Reports of Japanese Intelligence Agents in America 

Information concerning the loss of British shipping was transmitted to Japan at the begin- 
ning of May. According to this estimate, Britain would have less than sixteen million tons 
of naval vessels at the end of the year, which would be the absolute minimum enabling her to 
continue fighting. Thus, the Japanese believed that unless the United States entered the 
war, England would be in great straits. 

They thought also that as a result of British losses in the Balkans and North Africa, financial 
powers in England were more favorable to a negotiated peace, in which Germany, recognized 
by Britain as a leader of eastern and central Europe, would withdraw from all conquered 
Europe except Alsace-Lorraine and Luxembourg. Germany would regain all her lost 
colonies, Egypt would be established as an independent nation, Syria would become a 
German protectorate, Malta and Tunis would be given to Italy, Gibraltar to Spain, and the 
eastern halt of Morocco and Dakar would go to Germany. Both Britain and Germany would 
jointly supervise the Suez Canal, the naval strength of both nations would he reduced, and 
trade and economic relations between both nations would be begun. 

Another report stated that there was strong opposition in the Senate to convoys. Some 
Senators believed that in view of the serious situation in Europe, the United States should 
change the situation in the Pacific by adjusting Japanese -American relations, 1B “ Despite 
this iriendly gesture, Japanese agents were attempting to establish contacts in many fields* 
of American industry and commerce. Great attention was paid to labor disputes and racial 
conflicts since they thought that all forces disrupting American unity would be productive 
sources of intelligence. 16 ' 
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36. Japanese Security Precautions 

Late in December 1940, Foreign Minister Matsuoka sent a warning concerning the safe- 
keeping of high security codes to Japanese offices throughout Canada and the United States. 
No longer were codes to be retained in offices unless a night watch was kept. All codes were 
to be brought either to official Japanese residences in various cities, or to the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington, if no official residence was available. Though Tokyo recognized 
that this would impede speedy communications, its desire for security was so great that it 
ordered all secret messages to he handled through the Embassy because sufficient pre- 
cautions for guarding the codes could not be guaranteed in certain cities. 168 

In conformity with these directions, Japanese diplomatic representatives in Chicago 
sent their codes to Washington, 169 and those at Vancouver and Ottawa moved their tele- 
graphic equipment from offices to their official residences. 17 ' 1 Precautions were being taken 
also in Central and South America. 171 Tokyo, planning to send a code machine to Mexico 
City, took elaborate pains to guarantee the safe custody of this machine from Japan to its 
destination, “ A special safe was shipped to Washington for the security of Japanese code 
machines and code books, and Ambassador Nomura submitted a list to Tokyo of the very 
few persons in his Embassy who were allowed to handle the governmental code, 173 These 
strict precautions were partially due to leakage of secret information in the Japanese office 
at Panama. 174 

A report that American diplomatic pouches had been opened by Japanese investigators was 
vigorously denied by Tokyo authorities, who pointed out that Japanese mail companies 
had no authorization to examine the hand baggage of passengers. Since Japan was very 
much concerned about the safety of its own pouches, it pointed out that the opening of 
diplomatic pouches would be contrary to international practice. Tokyo instructed its diplo- 
mats to ascertain whether or not the United States was according Japanese couriers the same 
diplomatic privileges which other foreign couriers received. 17t5 

37. Decline of Japanese Commerce in the United States 

At the same time that the Japanese were strengthening their intelligence organization, 
their commercial activities in the United States were deteriorating. Fears concerning the 
eventual freezing of Japanese assets had affected all Japanese commercial interests in the 
United States. 176 A newspaper story, pointing to the evacuation of many Japanese employees 
from America and to the imminence of a renewed German drive in Europe as implications 
of a war with Japan, did nothing to ease the difficult situation which Ambassador Nomura 
and Secretary Hull were discussing. 17 ' 
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Mexico’s seizure of Axis ships, 1 '* the Mexican-American air agreement, 17 * and the refusal 
of Bolivia to supply Japan with tungsten indicated to the Japanese that the United States 
was exerting its economic influence against Japan in Latin America. 1 "'' 

Tokyo was concerned about the indictment of many Japanese residents in Honolulu on the 
charge of conspiring to violate the Federal law which required the captains of all shipping 
boats over live tons to be United States citizens. The presidents of three Japanese fishing 
companies had been among those indicted. It was charged that a conspiracy had been 
involved when first generation Japanese forged bills of sale to make second generation 
Japanese the nominal owners of American fishing craft.. Twenty-six defendants eventually 
pleaded guilty, but in the case of some others, the indictment was dropped because of 
insufficient grounds. By this time the Japanese were convinced that the indictment had not 
been drawn to eliminate the Japanese fishing industry. 1141 

Japanese negotiations with an American oil company were also carefully scrutinized by United 
States officials. lb2 

38. Japanese- American Relations Abroad 

An interesting discussion held at Moscow between the Japanese and American Ambassadors 
to Russia was reported to Ambassador Nomura in Washington. 1 ** Mr. Steinhardt told his 
Japanese colleague, Ambassador Tatekawa, that it would be disadvantageous for Japan to 
conclude a political treaty with the hostile Soviet Union. According to the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, Washington -Moscow negotiations had come to a halt, and Mr, Steinhardt had not been 
able to see Commissar Molotov for three weeks. To a warning from the American Ambassador 
that a southward push by Japan would bring the United States into war, Ambassador Tatekawa 
replied that America must not impose petroleum embargoes on Japan and must refrain from 
sending troops into the South Seas. The American Ambassador stated that the United States 
would not embargo Japan's oil supplies, nor did he think that the United States would fight if 
Great Britain were attacked by Germany. As a result of this conversation, the Japanese Am- 
bassador was convinced that America was beginning an attempt to wean Japan away from 
Russia. 1M 

Tokyo evidently heeded this last warning for it sent instructions to its diplomatic representa- 
tives throughout the world to investigate the views of American diplomats as to the trend of 
Japanese-American relations. Statements by several American officials, which indicated that 
the United States was about to take a milder attitude towards Japan, were believed by Tokyo 
to be efforts to separate the Axis nations and to encourage the pro- English and pro-American 
elements in Japan. Several replies were made as a result of discreet inquiries; Ambassador 
Osima in Berlin reported that there seemed to be no trace of any uniform American State De- 
partment instructions ordering American diplomats to alienate Japan from Germany, or to 
influence pro- English and pro-American elements in Japan. 1B(> 

On the other hand, despite his efforts to ensure solidarity with the Axis, Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka was deeply disturbed, or at least pretended to be so, because Japan’s relations with 
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England and America had been jeopardized by the publication of sensational newspaper stories 
announcing that Japan was determined to move southward in the Pacific at the same time that 
Germany began her spring drive in Europe. Matsuoka hastened to assure his ambassadors in 
London and in Washington that Japan had no intention of going to war against Great Britain 
or the United States- In an effort to mollify public opinion in Japan he had instructed all Japa- 
nese journalists to exercise restraint on stories concerning the international situation. Claiming 
that both the United States and England had been receiving erroneous reports regarding Japa^ 
nese intentions, he informed Ambassador Nomura that the British press had tried to win 
American opinion to the support of British interests in the Far East . 1 * 7 

Another significant discussion between Japanese and American representatives in the Far 
East took place in the Netherlands East Indies. The Japanese representative stated that his 
countrymen were beginning to suspect the United States of applying pressure on the Dutch to 
ruin economic relations between Japan and the Netherlands East Indies. The American Con- 
sul denied this emphatically, pointing out that the United States had made no further efforts 
to purchase quinine after it was told by the Dutch that previous orders of Japan and other na- 
tions would first have to he filled. 

Japanese Amhassador Suma reported a conversation at Vichy with American Ambassador 
Leahy, who indicated his pleasure at the appointment of Ambassador Nomura to Washington. 
Though believing that Japanese-United States relations would not deteriorate further, Ambas- 
sador Leahy considered the entrance of the United States into war with Germany as being 
merely a matter of time. According to him, there was little possibility of Germany’s invading 
England hecause of the war in the Balkans and Africa, plus the fact that Germany was placing 
one hundred and fifty divisions on its Eastern Frontier. ldS 

Many reports from Japanese throughout Europe confirmed Amhassador Leahy’s statement 
that the United States was determined to send naval aid to England. From these same Euro- 
pean sources Japan learned that although, from Germany’s viewpoint, Turkey was leaning 
more and more towards the Axis , 1 * 0 Russia was exerting equally strong pressure to exclude 
German influence from that area. ,Jl 

Despite the seemingly friendly feelings manifested by the American and Japanese diplomats 
mentioned above, Japanese representatives in South America suspected that British and 
American spies were active in Latin-American shipping companies which were handling 
Japanese affairs. Orders were issued from Tokyo, therefore, for Japanese concerns to use other 
than English and American shipping companies where possible. 1 '" 



JAPAN ES E-CHINESE RELATIONS 
39. Japanese Intelligence Reports on China 

According to Japanese sources, Chinese authorities at- Chungking were attempting to attract 
the attention of the American people to the Chinese Nationalist party in an effort to offset the 
propaganda of the Chinese Communists, and to forestall any Japanese progress in the United 
States that Ambassador Nomura's pro-American diplomacy might achieve . 1 *’ 1 
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However, in April 1941, the Japanese learned that Chiang Kai-Shek was determined to com- 
promise with the Communists until his difficulties with Japan could be eliminated. 

Japan was very anxious to learn the amount of materiel which was to be sent by the United 
States to the Far East. It was aware that American authorities differed as to the feasibility of 
supplying both war theaters at the same time, and for that reason, according to the Japanese, 
President Roosevelt had sent Lauchlin Currie to investigate conditions in China to permit 
the formation of a definite American policy for future supplies. 1 ** 

Tokyo obtained a secret, Chinese report which indicated that the future attitude of the 
United States toward Japan would not be governed by political activity in Chungking, hut 
w r ould be determined solely by the future moves of the Japanese. 5 ** It was evident, from this 
leak that the Japanese were either acquiring important Chinese documents through espionage, 
or that they were deciphering Chinese dispatches. Though the former was more probable 
since the Japanese w r ere quite adept in acquiring secret, documents, as was evidenced by their 
success in the Netherlands East Indies, 1 ^ Japanese success in cryptanalysis was very possible. 
Fut her more, Japanese counter-intelligence agents reported the name and activities of a 
Chungking agent who was operating for British and American authorities. iHd Information con- 
cerning the erection of a 100- kilo watt radio station at Singapore as well as details concerning 
its frequency, was requested by Japan. 1 ** 

Ambassador Nomura was now informed that Chungking was about to propose an American - 
Chinese Anti- Axis Treaty, though at the same time Chiang Kai-Shek was reported as being 
very dissatisfied with the lack of concrete assistance from the United States. The journey of 
Captain James Roosevelt, to Chungking aroused considerable Japanese interest, though his 
trip at this time was considered to be only a goodwill visit, without military significance. 

W ar rumors were rife and every bit of evidence that indicated a sudden approach of a crisis 
w r as transmitted to Tokyo* The American Methodist Church w r as undecided as to the advisa- 
bility of evacuating its missionaries from Japan although some of its most influential mem- 
bers were in favor of this movement.^ Two missionaries in Chosen had received jail sentences 
of ten months* and American missionary authorities requested that they be permitted to leave 
the country if they desired, rather than undergo the prison sentence.*" 11 
The Japanese use of Chinese residents to ascertain the defense plans of the Philippines was 
another indication of the critical state of diplomatic affairs between Japan and the United 
States.*** The evacuation of United States troops from lower China to Manila w r as investigated, 
and the prospective closing of the Panama Canal to all nations save Pan-American countries 
w T as suspected/ 1 " A well-informed ambassador of a neutral country was reported on May f> as 
saying that the United States w r ould enter the war within two months.*"" 
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Despite the talk of war, Japanese diplomats in China learned from outside sources that, their 
Foreign Othce had instructed Ambassador Nomura to confer with the President concerning the 
speedy settlement of the China incident," 07 

40, Tokyo’s Suppression of Japanese Pro-Ally Sentiments 

Ambassador Nomura in his discussion with President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull had in* 
sisted on the strength of the moderate elements in Japan, who were opposed to the domination 
oi militarists, and who were pro-Allied as opposed to those desirous of closer ties with the Axis 
n at inns. There was no doubt in the minds of American observers that such a statement was 
true in part, but the question of how great, was the strength of the moderate elements remained 
unanswered. In view of the uncertain domestic situation in Japan, the recalling of Count 
Soejima to Tokyo after he had expressed some pro-American and pro-British sentiments in 
the Netherlands East Indies indicated that Japanese authorities were determined on a unified 
pro-Axis policy and would not permit any publicity on divergent views. Since Count Soejima 
had been publicized as pro-Ally, the squelching of his ideas and influence was not an encour- 
aging sign.™ 11 



JAPANESE-AXIS RELATIONS 

41, Anti-Comintern Pact and the Tripartite Pact 

It will be remembered that, as far hack as 1936, the Japanese began official collaboration 
with the Axis powers with the signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact. Fortunately, IJ.S. Communi- 
cation Intelligence was able at that time to furnish United States authorities with the text of a 
secret clause which promised strict cooperation in case of an attack "regardless of circum- 

stances ,J , 2l>! * 

Five years later, in 1941, this Anti-Comintern Pact was strengthened by another agreement. 
Its importance was great in view of the very strained relations existing between Japan and the 
United States . iUl Furthermore, a Tripartite Pact had been signed by Germany, Italy, and 
Japan in September 1940, which cemented more firmly the ties already existing in that, it 
recognized the right of each power to establish a "New Order’ ’ in designated areas. The three 
powers also agreed to help each other, if and when attacked by a power not involved at that, 
time in the European War, or in the Sino- Japanese conflict." 1 1 

In view of the contents of the preceding treaties, and the cooperation of all three nations, 21 * it 
was obvious that Japanese- United States relations could scarcely avoid being disturbed. Even 
if both countries had been most anxious to bring about a rapprochement, neither was unaware 
of the difficulties created by Japan’s allegiance to the Axis* 21 '" Incidentally, though Japan was 
very closely allied to Germany, it was interested in its partner’s relations with the French and 
the trends of French politics. 214 
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42. Japanese-German Discussions 

A discussion between the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin and Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
on February 25, 1941 concerning Japanese -Germ an relations was occasioned by rumors cir- 
culating throughout the diplomatic world concerning Japan’s breaking away from the Axis. 
Ambassador Osima assured the German Foreign Minister that Japan was determined to 
maintain the Tripartite Pact as the basis for all of its foreign relations. The German Foreign 
Minister was quite pleased and expressed the hope that Japan would never doubt Germany’s 
sincerity/ 1 ' 1 

As for the European war, Herr Ribbentrop stated that all invasion bases necessary for the 
campaign against England were under German occupation. Ample manpower and vast stores 
of supplies were available, and after submarine and aerial warfare had been accelerated, 
Germany would crush England. The Italian campaign in Greece had not been approved by 
Germany, and because of insufficient preparations, the results had been unsatisfactory. 
Italian troops were brave but their officers were not of the best quality. Although Germany 
would aid the Italians with her air force, the principal target would be England as a main base 
of enemy action/ 1 * 1 

England was being assisted by the United States, but the supplies amounted to only one- 
third of England’s needs. According to the German Minister, the only persons in the United 
States who wished to enter the war were Roosevelt, some Jews, and a group of financiers. 
Germany, trying to prevent the United States from becoming an armed belligerent, believed 
that the most effective way of doing this was to show that it was prepared to fight whenever 
the United States threatened to do so. Current Germ an- Soviet relations w T ere neither good nor 
bad, although Russia was not too pleased that the situation in the Balkans had already been 
settled in favor of Germany, However, Germany was prepared to fight Russia any time, even 
though the economic relations between the two countries were very satisfactory. 

England had worked to align Bulgaria and Turkey against Germany, but Germany had 
anticipated this by having Bulgaria and Turkey sign a non-aggression pact with assured 
Turkish neutrality, even if Germany occupied Bulgaria. Bulgaria was going to sign the 
Tripartite Pact at some opportune moment, and if Turkey attempted to interfere in any way, 
it would be brushed aside. It was hoped that an agreement with Yugoslavia would force Greece 
to support Germany without the necessity of waging a war to do so, but if Greece permitted 
British forces to land on its shore, Germany would use her army to drive them out. 

Although Foreign Minister Ribbentrop was cognizant of Spain’s weakened internal condi- 
tion, he believed that Germany should force Spain to join the Axis and attack Gibraltar. 
German planes had bombed the Suez Canal, and in the future, no Allied traffic would he able 
to pass through/ 1 ' 

43. Japanese- German Economic Cooperation 

Meanwhile, Japan and Germany were cooperating in the economic field/ 1 * Japan had 
decided to stop the purchase of German planes and to obtain the manufacturing rights for 
them so as to expand its owti airplane manufacturing facilities. It was also interested in 
buying all German ships in Japanese waters, even though they were deemed by Germany to 
be militarily essential/ 11 * In imitation of the Axis, Japan instituted repressive economic 
measures against the Jews in Asia/ 20 
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The shortage of rubber in Germany, and Japan's newly won predominance in this field made 
for closer economic ties between the two Axis nations, though the pressing need of both 
countries for great amounts of rubber was also a potential source of friction* To offset German 
competition in Japanese controlled areas, a central rubber bureau was established by Tokyo 
to control the import of rubber into Japan and export to Germany* The latter was exerting 
economic and political pressure on Japan to obtain a more abundant supply* When Tokyo 
reported that the raw rubber stock in Japan on April 5, 1941 was not more than one month's 
supply, and since rubber shipments from French Indo-China and Malay had been greatly 
reduced, it was decided that only Japanese firms belonging to the newly established Japanese 
rubber dealers' association could export from Thailand, French Indo-China and the Nether- 
lands East Indies* Henceforth, Germany would have to make all requests for rubber through 
the Foreign Office* 221 

44. Mr. Matsuoka Visits Germany, Italy and Russia— -Humors of the Visit 

Rumors concerning a prospective European visit of Foreign Minister Matsuoka for con- 
ferences with Axis representatives were disturbing Japanese-American relations, and so, on 
February 26, Ambassador Grew called upon Mr* Matsuoka to inquire as to his intentions in 
this regard* The Foreign Minister replied that he had not yet come to a definite decision* 222 

45* Japanese Suspicion of Code Decipherment 

Though Ambassador Nomura was perhaps truly convinced at first that Mr. Matsuoka would 
not visit Europe to strengthen the Tripartite Pact, information in the hands of United States 
authorities proved conclusively that the visit would take place* As a matter of fact, the 
knowledge that news of Mr. Matsuoka's trip had leaked out was a matter of grave concern to 
the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin* Tokyo now assured Ambassador Osima that there was no 
need to worry about the security of their diplomatic messages. 22 ' 

The Japanese were buying American radio equipment for interception of foreign broad- 
casts, and the intercept station at Shanghai was discontinued after Tokyo had acquired 
powerful new receiving sets. 224 

Ambassador Osima also suspecting his German and Italian colleagues of deciphering 
Japanese codes, asked that all Japanese messages be paraphrased before their contents were 
revealed to German and Italian diplomats. 225 Despite this demonstration of caution, Am- 
bassador Osima had to be restrained by Foreign Minister Matsuoka from using a machine 
code for routine affairs* 226 

The Japanese evidently suspected that Allied espionage was prevalent in Belgium for it for- 
bade its diplomatic representatives from using code messages in that country. 22 ' Readers, 
familiar with the activities of Captain Landau of the British Secret Service during the last 
world war, will understand the reluctance of the Japanese to use code in Belgium. From 1914 
to 1918 Belgium was a great message collection center for espionage agents of both Germany 
and England. 
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46. Pessimism of Ambassador Nomura 

On March 10, Ambassador Nomura sent very pessimistic reports to Tokyo concerning rela- 
tions between the Axis and the United States. Mentioning that Anglo-American relations were 
becoming stronger than ever, and warning that the United States would fight on England’s side 
if she were invaded, he stated that Foreign Minister Matsuoka’s prospective trip to Europe was 
a very disturbing factor which might contribute to the spread of war to the Far East. Ambassa- 
dor Nomura suggested, therefore, that Mr. Matsuoka return from Europe to Japan via the 
United States so as to allay any bad impressions occasioned in America by his trip to Berlin 
and Rome/^* 

In view of the foregoing, it is interesting to know that a dispatch from Tokyo on March 3, 1941 
disclosed not only that Foreign Minister Matsuoka was going to visit Europe, but also gave in- 
structions in the use of special codes by means of which communications could be delivered 
to him even while travelling on a train .^ y It should be said in favor of Japanese diplomats 
whose blind trust in the security of their codes seems to reflect on their astuteness, that diplo- 
mats of every nation, including our own, have always been impressed by the mysteries of codes 
and ciphers which in many instances are of comparatively little difficulty for expert crypt- 
analysts. 

Ambassador Nomura’s pessimism could not have been relieved when Secretary of the Navy 
Knox was reported by Japanese diplomatic representatives in New Orleans as having ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United States would become involved in the war within two or 
three months/' 10 Tokyo’s recognition of the critical international situation was demonstrated 
by Mr, Matsuoka’s orders to his diplomatic representatives all over the world to dispose of 
secret documents in case of a future emergency. Since the burning of diplomatic documents 
and the transfer of funds from one country to another are always last steps before the entrance 
of a nation into war, such actions on the part of the Japanese demonstrated the critical state of 
affairs/ u 

Tokyo’s request for the details of air defense measures adopted by the important cities in all 
the nations of Europe indicated the concern of Japanese authorities regarding their own nation. 
Desiring to learn the air defense methods used by each country, they asked for the daily routines 
of official and civilian defense organizations, the methods substituted when important com- 
munication facilities were damaged, information concerning warning systems and intelligence 
communications, and what was done for electric power and light supply in case of an emer- 
gency." 1 '" 

47. Purpose of Mr. Matsuoka’s Visit 

American public opinion was very much aroused by the news that Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
was to visit Rome and Berlin. In the course of one of their conversations, Secretary Hull had 
expressed his concern about this matter to Ambassador Nomura, who had replied that he did 
not. think the trip would be made. However, it was certain by this time that Mr. Matsuoka was 
determined to go to Berlin, thence to Rome, afterwards returning to Berlin for two or three days 
hefore proceeding to Moscow. 

Mr. Matsuoka's secret program in Berlin disclosed that he would confer with practically 
every important German authority during his short. stay/ lU It appeared that Mr* Matsuoka's 
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